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THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE COLLEGES 

That great progress has been made in the study of the Bible in 
the colleges of the country in the last quarter-century no one at all 
familiar with the facts can for a moment doubt. The opportunities 
for such study have been greatly increased, better textbooks pro- 
vided, and the number of students availing themselves of these oppor- 
tunities multiplied many fold. For this progress, a large share of 
the credit must be given to the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
ably seconded by the Young Women’s Christian Association. Col- 
lege officers have in many cases heartily co-operated with the associa- 
tions, in some notable cases have been independently active; but it 
is but just to say that in most institutions the influence which has 
resulted in the growth of Bible-study has come not from the faculty 
but from outside the college, and the colleges have somewhat tardily 
swung into line. Today, in a large number of institutions, faculty, 
students, and association officers are working harmoniously for the 
same end, the promotion of Bible-study with a view to the develop- 
ment of Christian intelligence and character. 

So much having been done, it may seem that there is no room 
today for criticism but only for rejoicing. On the contrary, so much 
remains to be accomplished that what has been done only furnishes 
a reason for building larger and stronger on the foundation already 
laid. In a majority of the colleges of the country most of the sys- 
tematic Bible-study:done by students is carried on under student 
leaders and of course without college credit, or any recognized place 
in the college curriculum. Excellent as this is, it is far from being 
an ideal situation. In the first place the amount of work falls far 
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below the demands of the subject. One who reads that 30,000 or 
40,000 students are studying the Bible in American colleges in 
Y. M. C. A. classes may conclude that more could not be desired. 
But if he goes behind the returns, he will find that many of the units 
in this total 40,000 represent a very small amount of work: an attend- 
ance at perhaps twelve meetings of the class, or perhaps only six, 
or possibly only registration at a Bible-study rally with no subse- 
quent work. Even college statistics are subject to some discount 
for students who registered for a course, but fell out by the way. 
How inevitable it is that this discount must be far larger in an organi- 
zation which has no power to enforce attendance on its classes, and 
no scrutiny of the statistics of registration by a competent superior 
authority. And aside from all inflation of statistics, what do these 
figures represent? One meeting a week for which little or no prepa- 
ration is made, even if continued through the college course, is all 
too little. But this is rarely or never the case. The year is shortened 
at the beginning and at the end, and few students continue the study 
more than one or at the most two years. Yet more serious than 
the shortness of the course is the incompetence of the instructors. 
Religion is not so simple a thing, and the problems of the Bible 
student are not so easy to deal with that, while thoroughly trained 
men, employed at the highest salary which the college can afford 
to pay, are needed to teach the classics and mathematics and the 
sciences, the teaching of the Bible can be left to untrained or self- 
trained undergraduates. Much as has been done under just this 
system, it should be simply a stepping-stone to something far better. 
There is always danger that the good shall be the enemy of the 
better, instead of its forerunner. It is this danger that we ought now 
to recognize and avoid. 

How then shall the situation be met? Comprchensively stated, 
by hearty co-operation and intelligent differentiation of function. 
What the colleges can do best, the colleges ought to do. What the 
associations can do best, they should undertake. This means in the 
first place that the colleges ought to give to the Bible and related 
subjects a place in the curriculum commensurate with their impor- 
tance, and provide thoroughly competent instructors to teach these 
subjects. At present the college fills up the student’s schedule of 
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hours with mathematics, literature, and science, too often offering 
him no courses in the Bible, in the fundamental principles of Chris- 
tianity or the facts of Christian history, contenting itself with the 
fact that the Christian associations offer some optional hour-a-week 
courses under student leaders. The college virtually says to its 
students that it isn’t worth while for them to study these subjects 
seriously. Even the courses in Christian evidence and the relation 
of Christianity to natural religion which were common in Christian 
colleges a generation or two ago have disappeared. The result is 
a most unfortunate ignorance of the fundamental facts of the Chris- 
tian religion on the part of the present and recent generations of 
college students. An intelligent lawyer in a large city recently said 
that there was no subject in which the business and professional men of 
his acquaintance were more. deeply interested, and of which they 
more keenly regretted their ignorance, than the fundamental questions 
of religion. These men, many of them college graduates, had had 
not only no encouragement from their colleges to study these things, 
but no opportunity even. In times past our state universities have 
been under some embarrassment in this matter. That day is rapidly 
passing, even for them. But for the denominational college and the 
university not under state control there is no embarrassment, and 
no adequate excuse for failure to offer courses, under as able men as 
the faculty contains, in the Bible, the central elements of Christianity, 
and at least an outline course in the history and present status of 
the Christian church. 

Does this mean, then, the elimination of the Christian Association 
from the field of Bible-study in the colleges? Far from it. Their 
work there has been invaluable in the past and is indispensable in the 
present. In the first place, they have still a mission in doing as well 
as they can, what the colleges ought to do well but are not doing at 
all. And in the second place they will always be needed, not only 
in the promotion of religious life on its devotional side, and of reli- 
gious activity, but in the promotion of Bible-study. There are 
-obvious reasons why the professor of biblical literature and Christian 
history cannot systematically solicit students to enter his classes, 
and desirable as it is that students should take these courses, it is 
doubtful whether the college should as a rule make them required. 
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It is scarcely less obvious that there is a need, which does not exist, 
to the same degree at least, in the case of other studies, for some 
constraining influence to draw students into these courses. The 
average college student thinks he knows the Bible because he has 
attended Sunday school from childhood. If he has not been a 
Sunday-school pupil he is all the more certain to think that the 
Bible is not worth studying. Really ignorant of much that he ought 
‘to know, and how interesting and profitable such study becomes 
under competent teaching, he has acquired a distaste for it and 
prejudice against it. Here is a legitimate and useful field of effort 
for the Christian Associations. They have done excellent work in 
- introducing voluntary extra-curriculum study. But this can never 
be adequate and the association can never do the work of instruction, 
which it belongs to the college to provide. Having wrought so well 
thus far, their next opportunity and duty is to confess the inade- 
quacy of present conditions, and to urge upon the colleges to take 
over this work which belongs to them, and to do competently what 
no agency coming from outside or conducted by the students them- 
selves can ever do as its importance demands that it shall be done. 

It is not less clearly the duty of our colleges without waiting for 
stimulus from the association to provide competent instructors in the 
Bible, the fundamentals of Christianity, and the elements of Chris- 
tian history, and to encourage all their students to include such 
courses in their election of studies. The period of neglected oppor- 
tunity on the part of the colleges and of vicarious service on the part 
of the Association ought speedily to give place to one of cordial co- 
operation and differentiation of function sane to the responsi- 
bility and ability of each. 
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THE ENTRANCE OF HAMATH 


PROFESSOR GEORGE L. ROBINSON, D.D. 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, Ill. 


One of the most ancient cities of the world is Hamath, superbly 
situated on the River Orontes at the northern end of the broad valley 
of Coele-Syria, about 120 miles north of Damascus. In Gen. 10:18 
its people are described as Canaanites, who, however, from the 
proper names discovered ia certain inscriptions, must have spoken 
a Semitic language. For centuries it was probably one of the royal 
cities of the Hittites. Seven hundred years before Christ it was the 
seat of an independent kingdom which extended south at least 50 
miles, or as far as Riblah (II Kings 23:33; 25:21). 

The city was known to the Hebrews as Hamath, which name is 
perpetuated by the Arabs who call it Ham4.' Josephus knew it by 
the name Amathe, but states that the Macedonians called it Epi- 
phania—a name probably given to it by Antiochus Epiphanes 
(176-164 B.c.).2 Emath or Amath is found in I Macc. 12:25, and 
also in the writings of early Christian authors. The city at present 
is estimated to have from sixty to eighty thousand inhabitants. Its 
altitude is about 1,015 feet above sea-level. 

Hamath first engages attention historically in the tenth century 
B.C., when its king, Toi, sent his son to congratulate David on 
his victory over Hadadezer, their common enemy (II Sam. 8:10). 
Solomon a little later is said to have taken (the district of) Hamath 
and to have built store cities in it (II Chron. 8:3, 4). When the 
schism under Rehoboam took place its inhabitants evidently took 
advantage of Israel’s crippled condition to regain their independence. 

Hamath is frequently mentioned in the Assyrian inscriptions. 
According to Schrader, Shalmanezer II (854 B. c.) defeated Irhulena, 

1 FV'9"I, meaning, “fortress” or “sacred inclosure;” once in the A. V. arbitrarily 
spelled “Hemath” (Amos 6:14); in Arabic Sly. 

2 Antiq., i, 6, 2. 

3 Keilinschrijten und das Alte Testament (2d ed., 1883), pp. 201f. (translated 
under the title The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament, 1885, 1888). 
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the king of Hamath, who had made an alliance with the Hittites 
and with Benhadad of Damascus, with Ahab of Israel also, and with 
several other states. Nevertheless, Hamath must have retained its 
influence and power in the eighth century B.c., for the prophet 
Amos speaks of it as “Hamath the Great” (6:2). About this time 
Jeroboam II, one of the strongest of the kings of the Ten Tribes, 
succeeded in capturing it, with Damascus, bringing it under the 


HAMATH CASTLE 


hand of Israel (II Kings 14:28). Not long afterward, however, 
Tiglath-pileser III appeared in the West Land, according to the 
inscriptions, and forced Hamath’s king Eni-ilu (Eniel) to pay tribute 
to Assyria (740 B.C.). Tiglath-pileser also distributed the land of 
Hamath among his generals, and transported 1,223 of its choicest 
inhabitants to the regions of the Upper Tigris. 

Shortly after the captivity of the Northern Kingdom of Israel, 
Hamath joined with the remnant of the Israelites in Samaria in a 
revolt against Assyria, but the city was quickly retaken by Sargon IT 
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(720 B.C.), who boasts of having humbled its king and of having 
colonized the land with 4,300 Assyrians. Its defeat at the hands 
of the Assyrians seems to have made a profound impression upon the 
prophet Isaiah (10:9); on the other hand, Rabshakeh, the com- 
mander-in-chief of Sennacherib’s army, repeatedly boasts of Assyria’s 
great victory in taking such a stronghold (II Kings 18:34; 19:13). 
It appears that colonists were brought by Sargon from Hamath to 
Samaria (II Kings 17:24, 30), who worshiped the goddess Ashima 
(the Ishtar or Venus of the Assyrians) ;4 and that some of the inhabi- 
tants of Samaria were transported to Hamath (Isa. 11:11). 
Thereafter Hamath’s history becomes merged in that of Damas- 
cus, the former having become subordinate to the latter (Jer. 49:23). 
To Ezekiel, however, Hamath remained a fixed boundary of the 
territory of the new theocracy (47:17). At Hamath Jonathan met 
the generals of Demetrius, to prevent their entering the Holy City 
(I Macc. 12:25). In 639 A. D., Hamath surrendered without resist- 
ance to the advancing Muslims under Abu ’Ubeida, who six years 
later took Damascus. Falling under Muslim domination, Hamath’s 
churches were soon converted into mosques. In the troublous times 
of the Crusades, Tancred, it is true, succeeded in capturing the 
city (1108), but it was soon wrested from the Franks by Toghtekin, 
a Turk (1115). Anearthquake shattered it in 1157. In 1178, it fell 
into the hands of Saladin. In 1310, one of Saladin’s descendants, 
the eminent Arabian scholar, Abulfeda, was appointed prince or 
governor of the province. He was known as el-Melik el-Muayyad, 
“the king favored of God.” Abulfeda was one of the two most 
famous citizens Hamath ever produced.5 Being a geographer, a 
scientist, and a historian of the highest rank, he attracted to him 
many of the most eminent scholars of his time. Upon his death in 
1331, Hamath’s fortunes declined. ‘Today, though the seat of a 
mutesarrif and of a Turkish garrison, it ranks, in culture and intel- 
ligence, little above the ordinary town of Syria and Palestine. 


4 Hebrew tradition suggests that Ashima was “a hairless goat;’”’ or, “a cat to 
which the ram of the guilt offering was sacrificed;”” some have conjectured that Ashima 
is the same as the Persian Asman, heaven; - or the Babylonian Tashmetu, the goddess 
of revelation and wife of Nebo. 


5 The other was the celebrated geographer Y4k{t who died in 1229. 
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Burckhardt visited Hamath in 1812 and describes it as follows:® 


Hamath is situated on both sides of the Orontes; a part of it is built on the 
declivity of a hill, and a part in the plain; the quarters in the plain are called 
Hadher and el-Jisr; those higher up el-‘Aleyat and el-Medineh. Medineh is 
the abode of the Christians. . . . . In the middle of the city is a square mound 
of earth, upon which the castle formerly stood; the materials, as well as the 
stones with which it is probable that the hill was faced, have been carried away 
and used in the erection of modern buildings. There are four bridges over the 


BRIDGE TO THE SERAYEH—HAMATH 


Orontes in the town. The river supplies the upper town with water by means 
of buckets fixed to high wheels (Na‘ura) which empty themselves into stone 
canals, supported by lofty arches on a level with the upper parts of the town. 
There are about a dozen of the wheels; the largest of them, called Na‘ura el- 
Mohamidiyeh, is at least seventy feet in diameter. The town, for the greater 
part, is well built, although the walls of the dwellings, a few palaces excepted, 
are of mud; but their interior makes amends for the roughness of their external 
appearance. 

Burckhardt’s description answers almost perfectly the condi- 
tions as they exist today. A hundred years have wrought but little 

6 Travels in Syria and the Holy Land, 1822, pp. 146 f. 
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change. Modern Hamath is, indeed, attractive and in some respects 
picturesque. The River Orontes, which the Arabs call el-‘Asi, flows 
through it in curves from southeast to northwest, spanned by four 
arched stone bridges, which are very handsome. Beautiful and 
extensive gardens, filled with poplars and all manner of fruit trees 
(except the orange and lemon) adorn the river’s banks north and 
south, dividing the white city by a broad belt of green. Near the 


THE LARGEST WHEEL (90 FT.) CALLED NACURA MOHAMIDIYEH—HAMATH 


middle of the town on its northern side rises the Castle Hill, which 
the natives declare is wholly artificial. It rises some 75 feet above 
the surrounding plain. The river is thought originally to have run 
to the south of this hill, as the old river bed is still distinguishable. 
A moat one hundred feet broad surrounds its base. 

But the most beautiful and characteristic feature of Hamath is 
the large waterwheels (Na‘ura), thought to be of Persian origin, by 
means of which the gardens are irrigated. ‘Though numerous buckets 
are attached to them, which raise the water to the high aqueducts 
into which they discharge themselves, yet the current of the river 
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is sufficiently strong to turn the immense wheels, and their incessant 
creaking may be heard day and night. 

Hamath is also celebrated for its mosques, many of which are 
supplied with graceful minarets. There are said to be twenty-four 
in all. The handsomest is the Jami‘ el-Kebir, or great mosque; 
another especially interesting is called the Jami‘ el-Hayya, or ser- 
pent mosque, because two of its columns are intertwined in a ser- 


BRIDGE AND SERAYEH—HAMATH 
Wheel and street leading up to the Serayeh or Government Building 


pentine fashion; under the minaret of the latter is shown the tomb 
of Abulfeda. The houses are mostly built of sun-dried mud brick 
with conical roofs; though some of the buildings are constructed 
with alternating courses of black basalt and white limestone. On 
the northern side of the town in the low cliffs of the river valley, 
subterranean cavities, even catacombs and ancient cisterns, are in 
some instances used as dwellings by the poorer classes. The bazaars 
are large and quaintly oriental. The chief industry is the manufac- 
ture of the ‘Abayeh or Arabian mantle. Other textiles of less impor- 
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tance, including leather goods, are also produced, but Hamath’s 
trade is chiefly in mantles with the Bedouin Arabs and the 
Nusairiyeh. Like all Moslems in inland parts, the people are proud 
and fanatical; yet among them are to be found gentlemen of culture. 
The chief physician of the town is Doctor Taufik Sallum Effendi— 
a graduate of the Medical Department of the Syrian Protestant 
College in Beirut—who in gentility and scholarship would grace the 


HAMATH FROM CASTLE HILL—LOOKING EAST 


most intellectual company of any land. Some possess rich and 
handsomely furnished houses. Among the most famous are the 
house of Muayyad Bey, the interior of which is very tastefully 
decorated, and the palace of the emirs of the Kilani family. The 
latter is situated on the right bank of the river near the bridge east 
of Castle Hill, and is exceedingly ornate. 

The best panoramic view of Hamath and its environs is from 
Castle Hill. In various commentaries and dictionaries of the Bible, 
the impression is frequently given, even by the most recent writers 
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upon Hamath, that the city is situated at the niouth of some great 
break in the mountains, through which the Orontes has forced its 
way, and that “the entering in of Hamath” means a “narrow pass.” 
On the contrary, the mountains round about Hamath are neither near 
nor high. In the northeast, six miles away, rises Jebel Zein el‘Abdin, 
which is little more than a chain of low hills. Its continuation south- 
ward culminates in two low peaks called Jebel Kaisun and Jebel 
el-‘Ala, which last is about due east of the city; the entire range 
being at least two hours distant from Hamath. On the south, at 
about the same distance, rises a low chalky isolated peak called 
Jeben Ma‘rin; while on the west fully fifteen miles away are the 
mountains of the Nusairiyeh. As to topography, instead of occupy- 
ing a pass, Hlamath is situated in a great open rolling plain from 
twenty to twenty-five miles in breadth, the valley of the river being 
but a few feet lower than that of the table-land which stretches away 
in either direction, east, west, north, and south. This fact should 
be borne in mind as we come now to consider the significance of the 
phrase “the entrance of Hamath.” 

The phrase “the entrance of Hamath” occurs in the Old Testa- 
ment eleven times, and seems to refer in every case to some definite 
geographical district of Lebanon or North Syria.? Whether this 
phrase means “the approach to Hamath,”’ or, “the entering in of the 
district of Hamath,” we shall best discover from a review of the 
passages in which the expression is found. 

1. According to Num. 13:21, the spies “went up and spied out 
the land from the wilderness of Zin unto Rehob to the entrance of 
Hamath,” Here the author seems to point to a well-known region 
northward from Rehob; Rehob being situated near Laish or Dan. 

2. In Num. 34:8 the northern boundary of Israel is defined as 
passing “from Mount Hor... . unto the entrance of Hamath; 
and the goings out of the border shall be at Zedad . . . . Ziphron 
. ... and Hazar-enan.” Whether these proper names are better 
identified with modern Arab places in the extreme northern part of 
Lebanon and Syria, as Furrer and most writers;* or, with others, in 

7In Hebrew, usually M97 sometimes with often with once 
with M33 IY preceding. 

8 Zeitschrift d. deutschen Palaestina-Vereins, VIII, 27-29. 
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the extreme southern part of Lebanon and Syria, as Van Kastern 
and Buhl,° is a question which can scarcely be said to be answered. 
In the first case, Mount Hor is identified with the northern spur of 
Lebanon northeast of Tripoli; Zedad is the modern Sadad; Ziphron 
is the modern Safrane; Hazar-enan is Karyatén, an oasis about 
midway between Homs and Palmyra; and “the entrance of Hamath” 
is the great plain about the modern Restan—the border town between 
the districts of Homs and Hamath. In the second case, Mount Hor. 
is a peak a few miles northwest of Tell el-K4di (Dan); Zedad is 
Serada (cf. the LXX) south of Hermon; Hazar-enan is the modern 
el-Hadr east of Banias, and “the entrance of Hamath” is Merj 
‘Ayan or meadow-plain west of Hermon. 

3. According to Josh. 13:5, when Joshua was about to die there 
remained “yet very much land to be possessed” by Israel, including 
“the land of the Gebalites and all Lebanon toward the sun rising, 
from Baal-gad under Mount Hermon unto the entrance of Hamath.” 
The entire stretch of the Lebanons seems obviously to be included 
within these boundaries. 

4. According to Judg. 3:3, after the death of Joshua, among the 
nations left in the land to prove Israel were “the five lords of the 
Philistines, and all the Canaanites, and the Sidonians, and the 
Hivites that dwelt in Mount Lebanon from Mount Baal-hermon unto 
the entrance of Hamath.” Again the impression seems to be con- 
veyed of a geographical area extending from the base of Hermon 
northward and including Lebanon and Coele-Syria. 

5. According to I Chron. 13:5, after David had captured from 
the Jebusites the stronghold of Zion, wishing to make it his religious 
capital, he ‘‘assembled all Israel together from the Shihor, the brook 
of Egypt even unto the entrance of Hamath, to bring the ark of God 
from Kiriath-jearim.”” The geography of this passage will of course 
depend upon the meaning of the phrase as determined from other 
contexts. 

6. In I Kings 8:65, it is said that when Solomon had finished the 
temple he observed the feast of tabernacles, gathering at Jerusalem 
‘“‘a great assembly from the entrance of Hamath unto the brook of 


9 Revue biblique, 1895, pp. 23 ff.; Buhl, Geographie des alten Palaestina, 1896, 
pp. 10, 66 f. 
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Egypt.” Within these limits the author includes the entire land of 
Canaan, from the most northern portion to the river of Egypt; i.e., 
from north Syria to the Wady el-‘Arish, a desert stream about half 
way between Gaza and the northeastern border of Egypt (cf. 
II Chron. 7:8). 

7. In II Kings 14:25, we read that Jeroboam II “restored the 
border of Israel from the entrance of Hamath unto the sea of the 
‘Arabah, according to the word of Jehovah, the God of Israel, which 
he spake by his servant Jonah, the son of Amittai, the prophet who 
was of Gath-hepher.” The territory which is here alluded to was 
doubtless that portion which had been lost under Jeroboam’s prede- 
cessors, including Bashan and Gilead and North Syria. 

6. When Amos (6:14) describes the full extent of the devastation 
which shall be wrought by Assyrian invaders, he says: “For behold, 
I will raise up against you a nation, O house of Israel, saith Jehovah 
the God of Hosts; and they shall afflict you from the entrance of 
Hamath unto the brook of the Arabah.” As in the previous passages 
“the entrance of Hamath” is here intended to designate the furthest 
limit of Israelitish territory on the north. 

g. Lastly, Ezekiel (47:20) bounds the holy possessions of the 
new theocracy, on the west, by “the great sea, from the south 
border as far as over against the entrance of Hamath.” From this 
language it seems reasonable to conclude that to the prophet “the 
great sea” and “the entrance of Hamath” were closely related geo- 
graphically (cf. 47:17; 48:1). 

What, in view of these data, is the probable meaning of the phrase 
“the entrance of Hamath”? and, if the equivalent of a proper 
name for a definite geographical district, where, then, was it probably 
located? We must be content with conclusions which are more or 
less indefinite. 

1. In the writer’s judgment, the phrase cannot be confined to 
“the mouth of the pass between the Lebanons a little north of Rehob 
and Dan (Num. 13:21; cf. Judg. 18:28) which was considered the 
starting-point of the road to Hamath;’'® inasmuch as Josh. 13:5 
clearly intimates that “the entrance of Hamath” was at some dis- 


10 As Driver on Amos 6: 2 in Cambridge Bible; G. A. Smith, The Twelve Prophets» 
I, 177; and Buhl, Geographie des alten Palaestina, pp. 66, 110. 
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tance “from Baal-gad under Mount Hermon.” The phrase may 
have come to denote to the Hebrews the long valley of Coele-Syria 
from south to north, but never was it restricted to the southern 
entrance only. 

2. Neither can it be confined to “the opening between the 
Nusairiyeh Mountains above Tripoli and the north point of the 
Lebanon chains;”"* though the pass which leads westward to Kal’at 


THE ORONTES IN HAMATH 


el-Hosn and the Mediterranean may well be included in the phrase 
(cf. Ezek. 47:20). This is an important pass which leads from the 
the coast to Homs and Hamé, as the ancient castle of the Kurds 
which has commanded it for centuries would indicate. 

3. Nor should the phrase be restricted to “the low screen of 
hills which forms the water-shed between the Orontes and the 
Litany;”'? for the northern boundary of Israel’s territory was cer- 


™t As Pinches, article “Hamath,”’ in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, II, 2g0a. 
12 As Rawlinson, article ‘““Hamath,” in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, II, 986b. 
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tainly north of Riblah, which lay on their east border-line (cf. Num. 
34:11). 

4. The most probable conclusion, therefore, is, that the phrase 
“the entrance of Hamath” was a stereotyped expression used by 
the Hebrews to designate primarily the district round about the 
city of Hamath on the Orontes in North Syria; that they employed 
it with some latitude, however, sometimes meaning by it the approach 
to Hamath;"? at others, the neighborhood of Hamath, or the great 
plain which extends southward from Hamath, and at Homs divides 
eastward and westward. Josephus makes this phrase in II Kings 
14:25 refer to the actual city of Hamath.’¢ On the other hand the 
Chronicler speaks of the city of Hamath as though it were a district 
(II Chron. 8:4). 

As the traveler from the south approaches Riblah, he finds himself 
entering a new region. The broad plain of Homs (thirty miles south 
of Hamath) opens out before him, and he soon observes that he is 
geographically at the intersection of four great mountain passes: 
one on the left connecting the inland region of Coele-Syria with the 
coast of the Mediterranean Sea; one from the Syrian desert on the 
east; and the two which stretch indefinitely north and south. This 
then is “the entrance of Hamath”—the geographical proper name 
of the great plain which extends southward from Hamath, including 
the broad interval or depression between the north end of the Lebanon 
chain and the Nusairiyeh Mountains. Edward. Robinson’s view 
does not differ essentially from ours. He says: 

The entering in of Hamath may then refer, either generally to the whole 
of the great depression, affording as it does an easy passage from the coast to 
the plain of the Orontes; or, specifically, to the pass through the ridge under 
el-Husn and the low water-shed east of the Buka’ (Coele-Syria); or, more specifi- 
cally still, only to this low water-shed adjacent to the plain of the Orontes. In 
either application, the phrase is intelligible and sufficiently definite.*5 

13 Cf. the kindred phrase in Gen. 13:10, “as thou goest unto Zoar.” 

14 Antiq., ix, 10, I. 

15 Later Biblical Researches, III (1872), 569. 
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THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT 
VII. ATONEMENT IN THE TEACHING OF JESUS (Continued) 


ERNEST D. BURTON 
' The University of Chicago 


So fart we have drawn our evidence concerning the teaching of 
Jesus from the Synoptic Gospels only. Were there any marked 
difference between this report of Jesus’ teaching and that which 
appears in the Fourth Gospel it would be necessary to inquire which 
of them is to be accepted as giving the more accurate account of 
Jesus’ thought. We are released from this necessity by the fact 
that the difference between the two records, so far as concerns our 
present subject, is mainly one of form rather than of substance. 
The Fourth Gospel is undoubtedly much more affected in the pres- 
entation of Jesus’ teaching by a desire to adapt it to the needs of 
the readers of the book than is the case with the Synoptic Gospels. 
In accordance with this general tendency the doctrine of sin is pre- 
sented in a much more abstract form than in the Synoptic Gospels. 
Instead of sins, concrete deeds, such as fornication, theft, dishonor- 
ing of parents, and the like, this gospel speaks of sin, of which the 
center and heart is rejection of truth, pre-eminently manifest in the 
rejection of Jesus, who is the Truth and the Sent of God. But 
fundamentally the doctrine is the same that is contained in the 
Synoptic Gospels, only adapted in form of presentation to a more 
philosophical type of mind than that for which the Synoptic Gospels 
were written. 

As respects temple sacrifice, there is even less difference between 
John and the synoptists. The attitude of Jesus is entirely the same 
and the form of presentation differs but little. Here as there Jesus 
distinctly recognizes the temporariness and intrinsic valuelessness of 
sacrifice. ‘They that worship God must worship him in spirit and in 
truth, and neither Jerusalem nor Gerizim are to abide as places 
specially devoted to and suitable for worship. 

t See Biblical World for June, 1908, pp. 420 ff. 
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As concerns the conditions of forgiveness, the situation is much 
the same as in respect to sin. The doctrine is fundamentally the 
same, but the form of presentation widely different. But in this 
case the form is so different and so related to the teaching concerning 
the death of Jesus that we must pause for a little fuller consideration 
of it. 

The central thought of Jesus as it is given to us in the Fourth 
Gospel is expressed in the word “life” (10:10; 5:40; 17:3). Defined 
in the broadest sense, in which the word is used in this gospel, life is 
the existence of a moral being according to the true ideal of such 
existence. Of life thus broadly defined God is the original possessor 
and ultimate source: “The Father hath life in himself.” Other 
moral beings possess life through participation in the life of God, 
i.e., through fellowship with him. “This is life eternal to know 
thee, the only true God and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” 
Life in this sense is something more than existence. It does not 
come by birth or heredity. ‘That which is born of the flesh is 
flesh; that which is born of the Spirit is spirit,’ and without 
such birth from the Spirit one cannot enter the kingdom of God. 
Moreover, sin separates men from God and creates the need of a new 
moral force to give true life. The slave of sin has no abiding place 
in the Father’s house, does not live in fellowship with him. It is 
this universal need that gives occasion to the mission of Jesus. “I 
am come that they may have life.’ ‘As the Father hath life in 
himself even so hath he given to the Son to have life in himself.” 
This life it is kis mission to impart to others. The water that he 
gives is a fountain of life springing up unto eternal life. He is the 
bread of life, and he that eats his flesh and drinks his blood, even he 
that believes on him, has eternal life. To believe on Jesus is to 
accept him as the Christ, the representative of God, one with him in 
thouglit and in action; it is to accept his leadership and to enter 
into the divine way of living by entering into Jesus’ way of living. 
It is to form a moral partnership with Jesus and thus, because he 
truly represents God, to come into fellowship with God. But even 
this statement, effective for practical purposes as it is, calls still for 
a definition of this life in moral terms. What is the central principle 
of that life which is reproduced in us through our fellowship with 
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Jesus? The answer is twofold, though the principle is really simple 
and single. The controlling principle of the life of the Son is to do 
the Father’s will. And the Father’s will is that the Son shall give 
his life for men. Obedience to the Father’s will, service to men: these 
are the two sides of the one controlling principle. To live thus is to 
fulfil the ideal of moral life; this is to be at one with God. 

The problem of atonement is therefore the problem of producing 
such life in men who now by reason of sin are out of harmony with 
God, in darkness and death. As in the synoptic version of Jesus’ 
teaching therefore, the problem is an ethical one, and the conditions 
are moral; not arbitrary or artificial but such as the very nature of 
the end to be achieved demands. 

What then has the death of Jesus to do with atonement, with the 
bringing of men into fellowship with God? The passages may be 
considered more briefly than in the Synoptic Gospels. 


As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of 
man be lifted up: that whosoever believeth may in him have eternal life (John 
3:14, 15). 

I am the living bread which came down out of heaven: if any man eat of 
this bread, he shall live for ever: yea, and the bread which I will give is my 
flesh, for the life of the world (John 6:51). 


I am the good shepherd: the good shepherd layeth down his life for the 
sheep... .. and I lay down my life for the sheep... . . Therefore, doth the 


No one taketh it away from me, but I lay it down of myself. I have power to 
lay it down, and I have power to take it again (John ro:11, 15, 17, 18). 


Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except a grain of wheat fall into the earth and 
die, it abideth by itself alone; but if it die, it beareth much fruit. He that loveth 
his life loseth it; and he that hateth his life in this world shall keep it unto life 
eternal. If any man serve me, let him follow me; and where I am, there shall 
also my servant be; if any man serve me, him will the Father honor. Now is 
my soul troubled; and what shall I say? Father, save me from this hopr. But 
for this cause came I unto this hour. Father, glorify thy name. There came 
therefore a voice out of heaven, saying, I have both glorified it and will glorify 
it again (John 12: 24-28). 

And I, if I be lifted up from the earth will draw all men unto myself (John 
12:32). 

Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends (John 15:13). 


Father love me, because I lay down my life, that I may take it again. .... 
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Taken together, and in their several contexts, these passages testify 
to the following as elements of Jesus’ thought about his death: (a) It 
is a necessity of his mission and his Father’s will for him. Except 
a grain of wheat fall into the ground and die it abideth alone. But 
if it die it bringeth forth much fruit. (6) In itself death was abhorrent 
to him. He shrank from it, and went forward to it not with exulta- 
tion, but under the propulsion of his resolute purpose to do his 
Father’s will. For this purpose had he come to that hour. (c) He 
laid down his life, voluntarily, out of love to his fellow-men. Of 
that love his death was the supremest possible expression. Like a 
good shepherd he gave his life on behalf of the sheep. (d) In this 
act of love he was the object of God’s approving love. “Therefore 
doth my Father love me because I lay down my life for the sheep.” 
(e) The principle under which Jesus acted in giving his life for others 
is one that applies also to all who follow him. (/) Through his death, 
wherein he reveals most completely the principles of his own life, he 
will exert upon men a powerful attractive influence, winning them to 
a life like his own. 

If now we ask for a more specific definition of the way in which 
his death was to effect the end for which he died, how by dying he 
effected deliverance for men, and like seed cast into the ground 
brought forth much fruit, the answer must be suggested mainly by 
John 6:51 and 12:24-32. There is indeed a question whether in 
the former passages Jesus is speaking expressly of his death. Cer- 
tainly this is not the pre-eminent thought suggested by the passage. 
Neither before nor afterward in that discourse does he mention his 
death; nor does the language of vs. 51 unambiguously refer to death. 
The case stands much as with Mark 10:30; death is probably involved 
in Jesus’ thought as a corollary of that which he has chiefly in mind, 
a necessary consequence for him of that devotion to the welfare of 
others of which he is expressly speaking but not itself the subject of 
discourse. What then does he mean by giving his flesh for the 
benefit of (ip) the world? Literal reference to his body the dis- 
course itself repudiates as coarse and absurd (vs. 63). To eat his 


flesh and drink his blood is to enter into fellowship with him through 


faith in him, through the acceptance of his teaching and the par- 
taking of his spirit. The words “I will give my flesh,” then, can 
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refer only to an act which promotes faith in him and the reception 
of his spirit. In so far as death is involved it is in this aspect, as a 
revelatory act wherein his spirit is manifested and men are led 
into true spiritual fellowship with him. As in the Synoptic Gospels, 
so here death is the culminating act in his revelation of the spirit of 
self-sacrifice, the supreme act of self-devotion to the good of others, 
a devotion which men must share with him if they would be his 
disciples. It is involved in his mission because only through death 
can he fully accomplish his work, and adequately express his own 
self-devotion. 

If there be any doubt respecting the intention of Jesus to intimate 
the application to his death of the moral principle which this 
passage teaches, there can be none in the case of 12:24 ff. Here 
Jesus clearly speaks of his death, clearly characterizes it as 
a necessary means to the achievement of his mission, and dis- 
tinctly indicates that the principle by which he was governed 
must govern the disciples also. He is to be as seed cast into 
the ground from which shall spring up an abundant harvest of 
lives like his own. ‘To draw back from death is to fail of the end of 
his life, because he should abide alone. It is only a change in form 
of speech, not in thought, when in vs. 32 Jesus affirms that if he be 
lifted up from the earth he will draw all men unto him. Self- 
sacrifice for the good of the world makes universal and powerful 
appeal to the latent nobility that is in all men. 

If then we compare the teaching of Jesus in the Synoptic Gospels 
with that in John, we find that they are in substantial agreement. 
Two elements of Jesus’ thought about his death stand out distinctly 
in both: (1) His death is the result of two factors: the sin of the 
world, and his own loyal adherence to the principle of self-devotion 
to the interests of others; and (2) this principle is the true principle 
for all moral beings; all are bound to accept and obey it. What he 
did others ought to do. In so far as we fail to do it we fail to be 
truly his disciples. For it is not too much to say that Jesus did 
nothing, suffered nothing, that he did not ask his followers to do 
and suffer in principle, and, if occasion require, in fact. His own 
life and death are in all respects the exemplification of principles 
which he maintained to be applicable to all men and which he desired 
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and expected his disciples to exemplify in their lives. He gave his 
life a sacrifice for sin in no sense in which he did not ask that we 
also give our lives in sacrifice. 

To live in accordance with this principle is to obtain the divine 
approval. To live otherwise is to incur God’s displeasure. Atonement 
is accomplished when men, abandoning their unloving way of life, 
turn with repentance to Jesus’ way of life; forgiving as he forgave, 
loving as he loved. Apart from such repentance there is no forgive- 
ness. 

The supreme significance of the death of Jesus as of his life is in 
its revelation of the will of God, and consequently of the ideal of 
life. It is redemptive for those who accept the truth thus revealed. 
Men are reconciled to God when, accepting the revelation made in 
the life and death of Jesus, they enter into the fellowship of his death 
and become partakers of his life. This it is to eat his flesh and drink 
his blood. Thus he ransoms them from sin. Thus he brings them 
into covenant relation with God. 
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SOCIAL DUTIES 


CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 
The University of Chicago 


CHAPTER XI. MUNICIPAL DUTIES: WEALTH INTERESTS 


The supply of the material means of existence and of culture is 
fundamental, and social morality is here put to the most severe tests. 

1. There are certain old-fashioned industrial virtues which have 
been taught from ancient times by sages and moralists and which 
never in this world will be obsolete—the duty of useful work and of 
thrift. The idler and the spendthrift have always been recognized 
as pests. We do not wish to diminish respect and zeal for these very 
respectable virtues; but they are already honored sufficiently, at 
least with lip service and pen service, enforced by cold and hunger, 
and we are now occupied with duties which demand social organiza- 
tion of modern types and full co-operation of great communities.- All 
pulpits and Sunday-school leaflets reiterate millions of times the 
duty of labor and saving, but they have hardly begun as yet to teach 
the nature of moral obligations which arise out of recent organiza- 
tions of urban enterprises. 

2. In the case of common wealth in cities it is not necessary to 
have actual ownership of desirable objects of certain kinds in 
order to enjoy them. Numerous examples may be cited. Thus all 
men walk on public pavements or ride on streets which are not con- 
trolled by any particular person. The rapidly extending areas 
devoted to parks are better than private grounds fenced in and bur- 
dened with interest and taxes. In each school district is a public 
building with its grounds owned and kept in good condition 
by the city, while teachers and janitors serve rich and poor alike. 
The city hall, the courts of justice, the public library, are common 
wealth; they are not ostentatious marks of selfish distinction which 
set apart a rich person from his kind and awaken envy, but they 
minister to the needs of all. 

Men complain that taxation becomes heavier every decade, and 
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this is true. It is unfortunate when the money thus collected is 
stolen by “grafters” or squandered by inefficient officials. But 
such waste is not necessary and will not occur when more men and 
women apply their consciences and intelligence to the accounts of 
municipal officers. But in spite of abuses urban communities are 
acquiring enormous amounts of this community wealth. 

There is much common wealth which is nominally owned by 
private associations but actually used by the public. Thus millions 
of dollars are pouring into the endowments of universities, colleges, 
art museums, scientific museums, libraries, orchestra halls, music 
halls, settlements, old people’s homes, day nurseries, summer vaca- 
tion colonies and camps for city children and their weary mothers, 
hospitals and asylums of all kinds. 

Property held by churches is usually freely open to the public 
and its ministries are given without price to those who cannot or 
will not pay for them, although some of them are too much like 
private clubs of pew-holders who desire to travel to heaven in private 
cars. More than all other buildings, a church should be treated as 
common property, and it is freed from taxation on this ground. A 
church whose doors are not open freely and frequently is morally 
bound to pay taxes; and in addition, to be honest, it should cease to 
pretend to be a Christian church; it uses the name of Christ in 
vain; it is lying. 

Thus in many ways our cities are coming rapidly into possession 
of a vast amount of material wealth which is at the service of all 
citizens, rich and poor. The tendency to increase this desirable 
social possession may be promoted by teaching rich men that invest- 
ment in goods accessible to all is morally better than what they spend 
in personal luxury; and this lesson may properly be enforced by taxa- 
tion on the basis of personal expenditures. It is true that the power 
to tax may be abused, may so burden and cripple industry as to reduce 
the sum of wealth annually produced. The rich man who invests 
his money in business and directs useful production is serving his 
country as truly as when he gives liberally to libraries, colleges, and 
museums of art. The annual appropriation of private income for 
public uses has strict limits, and this is expressed in the old adage 
that, it is poor policy to “kill the goose which lays golden eggs.” 
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Taxation on the visible and ostentatious expenditures of wealthy 
persons would not discourage production so much as our present 
methods of taxation. Mr. Andrew Carnegie recommends a rather 
steep inheritance tax and enforces his view with the hint that a city 
or state should not hinder the bees while they are at work but take 
a good share of the honey when the hive is full. 

3. Taxation is the method by which private property is devoted 
to immediate or permanent social uses.' | We have elsewhere shown 
that present methods of taxation in cities are a direct incentive to 
fraud, inequality of burdens, and injustice. Radical reformation is 
called for by social ethics. 

4. The care of health is an economic duty. The vigor, efficiency, 
and productive power of the working people depend primarily on their 
freedom from disease and the favorable physical conditions of home, 
street, shop, and work-place. These favorable conditions cannot be 
secured without intelligent city government supported by the public 
will instructed in the laws of hygiene. Here we see and appreciate 
the vital connection of health and economic welfare with the courses 
of study in public schools, night schools, and popular lecture courses. 
We may cite a few sentences in illustration from the “ Public Health 
Catechism” of the American Health League :? 

Because of the deplorable ignorance and indifference of the general public 
on health problems, which permits the ravages of preventable disease and the 
misery arising from unhygienic methods of living, protection is necessary. 
.... It has been estimated that the waste from sickness and death amounts 
in dollars alone to more than $3,000,000,000 annually, of which a large amount— 
over one billion dollars—is undoubtedly preventable. 

Several diseases have either been extinguished or reduced to small 
proportions: as leprosy, by isolating patients; small-pox, by vaccina- 
tion; scurvy, by supplying sailors with lime juice; yellow fever, by 
quarantine; diphtheria, by antitoxin; typhoid fever, by public water 
filters and other means; tuberculosis, by sanatoria, anti-spitting 
ordinances, and education of the public. The statistics of mortality 
show progress through science and general education and improved 
sanitary arrangements. In London in the seventeenth century the 
t This subject receives special discussion in another chapter. 


2 Other publications may be had from the office of the League, 69 Church Street, 
New Haven, Conn. 
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death rate averaged 80 per thousand, as against 24 today. In the 
eighteenth century the death rate in Boston was 37 per thousand as 
against 25 today. -In New York, when Colonel Waring kept the 
streets clean in 1896, the death rate was 214; in the previous decade 
it averaged 25, the minimum being 23. Since 1896 it has risen. 
The introduction of a water filter in the town of Lawrence, Mass., 
in 1893, was followed by a reduction in deaths from typhoid to one- 
sixth the previous number. The death rate from tuberculosis has 
been reduced in fifteen years to less than two-thirds its former amount 
in many localities. 

The same catechism shows that much remains to be done. Tuber- 
culosis could be exterminated in a comparatively short time if the 
public could be prevented from spitting out infection, and induced 
to live and sleep with proper ventilation. Trichinotic and ptomaine 
poisoning could be escaped by avoiding the use of diseased meat 
from our slaughter-houses. Typhoid fever could practically be 
abolished by improving our milk and water supplies and the pre- 
vention of the pollution of our rivers. Alcoholism and the other 
evils of intemperance are avoidable by temperance; sexual diseases, 
by improvement in social hygiene; heart and kidney diseases, by 
adopting the “simple life.’ Experiments with nine healthy students 
showed that by dietetic care and mastication alone, muscular endur- 
ance could be doubled in less than half a year. 

These are some of the facts which determine the duty of each 
city to systematize the campaign for increasing economic power 
through improving the knowledge and conduct of the people in 
regard to health. 

5. Efficient and thrifty city administration. Corrupt, venal, and 
stupid administration takes the earnings of a hard-working popula- 
tion, wastes them, steals them, enriches schemers at the expense of 
the people, and finally gives little service for excessive expenditures. 
Every young man and woman of education should give all possible 
study and attention to the city-hall servants of the public; should 
try to learn what are the legal duties and powers of their elected 
officers and what they accomplish. Vague general charges do no 


3 See W. H. Allen, Efficient Democracy, for arguments and devices. The Bureau 
of Municipal Research in New York City is a recent organization of private citizens, 
with expert accountants and lawyers for advisers, who are determined to discover and 
correct abuses in various departments of urban administration. 
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good and are very apt to be ignorant and unjust; for even as it is 

city officials usually render valuable service. To reward and punish 
with discrimination and effect we must find out and publish exactly 
what every form of service costs and what it accomplishes, and the 
precise persons who are responsible for success or failure. A false 
charge is met with resentment and a true charge not proved destroys 
the influence of the man who accuses the public officer. 

6. Public utilities. Wherever there is reasonable prospect of 
profits private interest will find capital and organize a business.* 
There is no necessity of setting the ponderous machinery of city 
government to work wherever any considerable number of persons 
offer money, on profitable terms, for the supply of the satisfactions 
they crave, whether it be houses, food, water, pictures, songs, dramas, 
books, temples, railways, aeroplanes, lighting, luxuries, or even vicious 
indulgence. Competitors can always be found, those who for mer- 
cenary motives will offer their services, no matter how degraded the 
office. Money will buy anything of someone; and in fact com- 
panies of men will fight, secretly or openly, buy votes, and bribe 
senates or courts, if possible, for the chance of catering to the lowest 
appetites of mankind. Therefore we might leave lucrative trades to 
ordinary commercial motives. But from all this we cannot conclude 
that the city government should always refrain from attempting to 
deal with the questions of supply of services and material goods. 

In the first place some of the material needs of the inhabitants 
of cities cannot be supplied in a way which will bring profits to 
private contractors. For example, in every urban community 
sewage and garbage must be removed and dust laid or prevented; 
and since these processes do not offer a profit, the people must require 
the service of its government, although even here contractors may 
sometimes be employed. The motive of profit will bring organized 
capital into lively action, but that motive cannot be relied on to 
protect the public against dishonest, avaricious, and unscrupulous 
contractors. Hence the necessity of supervising, regulating, and 
controlling the firms or companies which furnish transportation, gas, 
water, or light to a city. In connection with its own agencies of 
police, fire department, public schools, and libraries a city govern- 
ment must transact business on a large scale, as also in the supply 

4T. Veblen, Theory of Business Enterprise. 
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of fuel, lights, vehicles, care of buildings and parks. City adminis- 
tration cannot escape financial transactions. 

Many political writers and even practical men of affairs go much 
farther and advocate a great extension of municipal activities in 
connection with public utilities and monopolies. ‘Thus there cannot 
conveniently and economically exist in the same territory two water 
companies, two gas companies, and an indefinite number of electric- 
lighting and telephone companies; for each will tear up the streets, 
hinder traffic, lay out expense for which consumers must pay, and 
finally annoy the public by their duplication and conflicts of systems. 
Since there cannot be more than one system of public utilities in the 
same area, that system is necessarily a monopoly, and, in the absence 
of competition or regulation, will charge consumers all they will endure 
and continue to buy the service or commodity on a profitable scale. 
The business motive is profits, not public service or philanthropy. 

Out of this situation has arisen a controversy in Europe and 
America which has grown exceedingly bitter and partisan, so that 
even the most intelligent and honest students find it difficult to get 
at the facts. All we can here attempt is to open the subject and 
give references to works which seem worthy of consideration. As 
every voter is called on in some way to pass judgment on this con- 
troversy, it is his duty to make his voting power felt with as full 
knowledge and as sober a mind as he can command. It is evident 
that some forms of public utilities are more easily managed by city 
officials than others, because they are more simple, regular, and cer- 
tain. For example, a city administration can conduct water works 
fairly well and yet fail in directing the more complicated machinery 
of street railways. 

The student may exercise his moral judgment by impartially 
weighing the arguments for the two policies in controversy. The 
general considerations urged in favor of the private ownership and 
management of such public utilities as lighting and transportation 
are such as these: Public ownership and administration are more 
expensive, because private business managers are more alert, skilful, 
active, and economical than -public officials, especially where, as in 
American cities, the officials so generally secure their places through 
party influences rather than by special fitness and training. The 
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directors of profit-seeking enterprises, having their own investments 
at stake, will not tolerate waste, indolence, and neglect, where public 
officials are frequently careless and easy-going with employees who 
have votes to consider. It is also claimed that the administrators of 
public works are slow to introduce new inventions while private 
managers are quick to avail themselves of the best devices. Again 
it is asserted that public ownership tends to introduce socialism and 
thus to suppress the energy and initiative of private enterprise. It is 
further asserted that when a city government conducts a business at 
a loss it can compel taxpayers to make good this loss; and this means 
that the losing business is partly supported at the expense of well- 
managed and profitable private business. Thus there is an annual 
deficit in the United States Postal Department, much larger than is 
generally known or published, since in accounts nothing is said of 
interest on buildings; and this deficit must be met out of the income 
of persons engaged in agriculture, transportation, manufactures, and 
other employments. It is also affirmed, with much evidence, that 
the accounts of municipal bureaus are often so confused and juggled 
that taxpayers never can find out how much the loss really is. 

On the other hand, we must consider arguments in favor of 
enlarging the economic activities of city governments. It is asserted 
that the people of a city ought to be supplied with objects of uni- 
versal utility, necessities of life, without dependence on monopolies, 
at bare cost, without paying profits to private parties. It is said 
that the employees of a city will be more humanely treated and 
better paid, will have shorter hours and less intense and exhausting 
labor, than if they are controlled by private corporations. It is 
said that we shall get better government when the cities undertake 
great enterprises and make it an object for capable and ambitious 
business men to seek the responsibilities of the public service. 

If private ownership and management of public utilities is the 
system chosen by a city, there are certain interests which must be 
guarded in some legal way. In making contracts or granting fran- 
chises the city government should protect consumers from exorbitant 
prices and defective service, and should make regulations which will 
protect the employees of the companies from abuse and injury. 

It must never be forgotten that public funds are not unlimited; 
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that there is no source of means for parks, schools, playgrounds, 
fine buildings, except the product of industry and business; that 
cost must be considered; and that the most severe sacrifices must 
be borne by the smaller taxpayers in the form of higher rent for houses 
and greater cost of food and clothing. Every common laborer pays 
taxes on the necessities of life, even if he does not know it, and he 
pays taxes just where they hurt most. 
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THE RELIGIOUS VALUE OF THE FIGURE OF SAMSON 
A MEDITATION ON JUDGES 15: 13-15 


PROFESSOR AMBROSE W. VERNON, PH.D 
Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 


How wide a range of sympathy is demanded from those who hold 
the Bible sacred! How motley a company is that of the heroes of 
the Lord! Saul lying naked on the earth, David dancing before the 
ark, Jael with the tent-pin in her hand, Gideon with the pitcher and 
the lamps, Jacob with his craft and guile, Abraham binding his son 
on the carefully heaped wood to burn him; and gladly following them, 
Amos the righteous, Hosea the loving, Isaiah the creator of faith, 
Jeremiah the martyr, Judas the Maccabee, Jesus, and Paul. Religion 
may be a parlor affair, indulged in by the scrupulously correct and 
the over-refined; it may be the attempt of bigots to force the wide- 
hearted into a stereotyped and artificial living; it may stunt and 
warp and narrow humanity. But the religion of the Bible, if it be 
indeed the religion of the whole Bible, is not a manufactured product 
and is not meant for a lady’s boudoir. To appreciate it, we must 
live in the desert as well as in the sitting-room, with savages as well 
as psalmists. Our religion is not a creation of students or of mer- 
chants or of ministers or of society women or of well-bred folk; it is 
not intended for men divided into classes or divided into civilizations 
or centuries; our religion is for man wherever he is found, it is a 
creation of all sorts and conditions of men; it does not depend upon 
customs, upon passing systems of thought; the soil from which it 
sprang is not even a code of morality so fundamental and sublime as 
the Ten Commandments; religion, our Bible religion, is the result 
of the holiest aspirations of thousands of generations, their most 
splendid deeds, their strongest passions, as they have touched each 
other and mingled with each other in the growing consciousness of the 
race. The Spirit of the Lord came mightily upon Paul and he dic- 
tated the thirteenth chapter of the first Epistle to the Corinthians; the 
Spirit of the Lord came mightily upon Samson and the ropes upon 
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his arms became as flax and he found a new jaw-bone of an ass and 
smote a thousand men therewith. I rejoice in the presence of Sam- 
son in our Bible; he forbids us to forget the pit from which we have 
been dug; his presence alone redeems us from thinking that religion 
is a product of culture; he gives us an unanswerable argument in 
the presence of an anxious mother who thinks her son ruined forever 
because he has smoked a cigarette or played a game of pool; to read 


_ his story intelligently and sympathetically has the same influence on 


a man’s spirit as years of travel; one is forced to distinguish between 
fundamentals and incidentals of manhood; as we see him on the 
hill-top with the jaw-bone of the ass piling up the bodies of his enemies, 
as we see him pray to his God to bring down a gaping crowd of 
Philistines in their circus, we must all of us see the vision Peter saw 
upon the hill-top at Joppa, and hear a voice saying: “What God 
hath cleansed, call thou not common nor unclean.” 

For Samson was a man of power who recognized, as all men of 
power recognize, that his power was a gift. He did not know any- 
thing about the Ten Commandments, though he never proved false 
to his people nor his God; his love was coarse, sensual, brutish; his 
rage was fierce; his heart was savage; he killed Philistines to pay a 
bet, though it is to be noted that he paid it; he did not care how fright- 
ful was the anguish of the foxes turned tail to tail with a firebrand 
between, so long as the standing corn of the Philistines was consumed; 
he did not care anything about breaking his own back either, provided 
he could slay the lords of the Philistines; the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals would have seemed to him as much of a joke 
as some of his exploits do to us; he was a monster. 

It is a sad commentary on our temper that we should associate 
with a monster something inhuman and damnable. It shows how 
little we essentially are. Samson was a monster; that is the secret 
of his power over us and over all children who have not been denuded 
of their primary impulses by the conventions; and like most mons- 
ters he was a religious man. There he towers over the ages on the 
dim edge of history with his jaw-bone in his hand, his enemies at his 
feet, and in his heart a feeling that is strangely like humility. A 
huge man, but not desiring to wipe out the sky above him; a huge 
man who knelt before the crude image in spite of his strength he 
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could never have broken; a huge man, but carrying his God so 
thoroughly into all his life that his own hair was sacred as his dwelling- 
place. Crude? oh yes, very crude; but I wonder what he would say 
of us; I wonder if he would call us small, even after he knew us; 
it seems to me that I should rather be crude. It is no sign of man- 
hood to find fault with Samson or any other man for not wearing 
the habit of civilization. 

Samson is probably the most ancient of the heroes over whom this 
immortal phrase is written in our Bible, “The Spirit of the Lord 
came mightily upon him.”’ That was an age which saw the divinity 
of power; here was a power so great that it threw its possessor on 
his knees; it was also an age in which power was fashioning its own 
limitations which, like rails, increase efficiency by confining it; here 
was a power which moved in unconscious but quite clear limitations. 
When in all this apparently lawless career did Samson ever use his 
strength unprovoked? The lion had to attack him before he slew 
it; he had to be betrayed by friends he trusted before the cornfields 
were burned; the hypocritical wiles of a woman were responsible 
for the revenge he took at his tremendous death. No morality ? 
Not our morality. Should we not have more right to condemn Sam- 
son if we were as true to our standards as he to his? Do we not 
jump our rails more often than the old heroes, unburnished though 
they were? I wonder if that determines the infrequency with which 
the Spirit of the Lord comes mightily upon us. 

But this only by the way; power forges its own weapons somehow, 
but weapons are commoner than power. The sacred writer did not 
emphasize the morality of Samson; such as it was it was taken for 
granted; it was his might that made him what he was; it was the 
strength of his might that made him sure, as it had made Samson 
himself sure, that the Spirit of the Lord came mightily upon him. 
Whatever else the Spirit of the Lord is, historically at least the first 
thing is that it is a spirit of power. No man may have it without 
being aware of that. Nor is it accidental that the Spirit of God is 
first conceived as a spirit of power. Creation must precede all else— 
development, analysis, refinement. And for creation we must needs 
have power. Nor is it accidental that the old Hebrew writer should 
have thought of the Spirit of God as a spirit of power. For if the 
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Old Testament has one characteristic more than another, it is that 
it is a book of power. It is noteworthy that the first thing of which 
it treats is creation, as though by instinct choosing first of all to 
worship a God of power; it is also noteworthy that it worshiped a 
God who was mighty enough to create the world in six days. An 
evening and a morning were enough for him to create the greater 
light to rule the day and the lesser light to rule the night; a sentence 
sufficed toadd, “And he made the stars also.” The same conception 
of might that we reach through immeasurable time the ancient 
Hebrew reached through a concentrated energy; it is absurdly false 
to say that religion cannot thrive with so vast a God as ours must be. 
A hero like Samson belongs to the God of the first chapter of Genesis. 

But Samson is not the last of the biblical heroes; he is only a herald 
of greater ones. For when the book of power had finished with 
war-songs like Deborah’s and narratives like that of Samson, it brought 
forth righteousness. And how did it bring it forth? By the gradual 
consensus of the opinions of little men about the welfare of society ? 
By holding a general assembly of citizens and drawing up a constitu- 
tion? By sending out questions to chosen philosophers and col- 
lecting their answers? No. The Spirit of God came mightily upon 
Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, as it had upon Samson. It worked 
in a different sphere but it worked with the same power. ‘The 
lion hath roared, who doth not tremble with fear? The Lord 
Jehovah hath spoken; who can but utter his message?” ‘The 
Lord took me from following the sheep and said unto me, Go prophesy 
to my people Israel.” “In the year that King Uzziah died, I saw 
the Lord.” “O Lord, thou hast enticed me and I was enticed; 
thou art stronger than I and hast prevailed.’ Such are the utter- 
ances of the men who brought forth righteousness. It was the crea- 
tion of men of power who like Samson recognized that their power 
was a gift. They were not their own; therefore the world must be. 

Had Samson ever known them, would he not have recognized their 
power and, bowing before them as stronger than he, would he not 
have thrown his useless jaw-bone to the rubbish-heap? And let the 
centuries roll on until the Man of Nazareth appears, who taketh 
away the sins of the world, and what was the impression that he made 
upon his companions? We give thanks only for his grace and com- 
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passion; but we read that they “gave thanks that God had given 
such power unto men.” And as Paul thought of him, the great 
description that fell from him was, “Christ, the power of God and 
the wisdom of God.” “To take away the sins of the world.”— 
Think of the might in the man to whom such a mission could be 
ascribed! Where in all the pages of this great book can you find a 
more sovereign self-consciousness than in those words: “All things 
have been delivered unto me by my Father, and no man knoweth 
the Father save the Son and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to 
reveal him”? Is it any wonder that almost in the words of the 
story of Samson we read: “And Jesus returned in the power of the 
Spirit into Galilee” ? or that after the first words of his that Luke 
records we have this comment: “They were astonished at his doc- 
trine for his word was with power” ? Had Samson no kinship to 
him? None in the power of his life? None in the power of his 
death? Had Samson come to know Jesus, would not his death 
upon the cross have been revealed in its triumphant might to the 
man of whom it was written that the dead that he slew at his death 
were more than those that he slew in his life? The world has called 
Jesus a priest; he called himself a king. 

Is not Dr. McGiffert right when he sees in Pentecost, not the 
descent of the Spirit, indeed, but the day when the disciples, recog- 
nizing the power of the Spirit, began to convert the world? To be 
a Christian in the old day meant to be full of the spirit of power; 
would that it meant it in ours! Can we conceive of the thirteenth 
chapter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians being written by a 
frequenter of afternoon teas? What is the meaning of that match- 
less burst of speech? It is often regarded as the renunciation of 
power; does it not say: “If I have all faith so as to remove moun- 
tains and have not love I am nothing”? Ah, but there follows: 
“Love suffereth long and is kind; love envieth not; love vaunteth 
not itself, seeketh not its own, is not provoked, taketh not account 
of evil; love beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things; love never faileth.” The thirteenth chapter of 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians was written by the man who 
knew that he had reached and named and shared the power that 
Tules the world. 
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Is Samson then out of accord with the thirteenth of Corinthians, 
with the eighth of Romans, with the Sermon on the Mount, with the 
cross of Christ? No, he felt the power of God and gave expression 
to it as best he knew with a sense that the power was too great to 
be his. Only those that have used the power to higher purposes 
can condemn him; not those who have never longed for power at all. 
Are Nietzsche and Shaw and the modern worshipers of power out 
of accord with them? Yes, though to me Nietzsche seems like 
Samson come to life again, protesting against his banishment from 
the affection of the good. But why is it that they are not in accord 
with the thirteenth of Corinthians and the cross? Because they have 
failed to see in them the higher power that cheapens theirs. 

I chanced recently upon these significant words of a modern Ger- 
man lawyer who has pronounced Christianity bankrupt: 

The Message of Jesus was childlike and original, simple and great. Every 
sincere return to the person and spirit of Jesus of Nazareth leads to a height of 
living, to a depth of knowing, where churches cannot live. Our pious Christians 
would start did they perceive how free a man must think, if he is to be worthy 
of Jesus. What gives his words their immortal freshness is his deep insight 
into the life and being of man. There is something incomparable about them 
that belongs to the most precious treasures of humanity. Jesus was full of life, 
full of power, full of joy, alas! and his great fate led him to the consecration 
of death. The anti-Christ Nietzsche is nearer to the soul of Jesus than he 
dreamed. 

These words come from a man who rejects Christianity. We 
need not fear the men of power. A modern Samson is bound at last 
to be drawn to worship Him who is conqueror of himself, of 
circumstances, of death, of the centuries that date themselves from 
him, of the spirit of humanity. 

It is not ours to condemn Samson; it is ours to pray that the 
Spirit of God may work as powerfully in our lives as it did in his; 
it is ours, indeed, to worship love because in comparison with it brute 
force is weak; but it is ours to know that the Spirit of God accom- 
plishes results; that it does not return the soul or the hands of the 
man who possesses it to God empty; that it is given us to work 
miracles with; that by it we are to overcome the world. 
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THE APOCALYPSE OF JOHN 


III. ITS CONTENT, ARRANGEMENT, AND SOURCES OF 
MATERIAL? 


CLYDE WEBER VOTAW 
The University of Chicago 


In the collection of primitive Christian writings that we call the 
New Testament there is one dramatic work. The Apocalypse of 
John is full of scenery and action. It has the qualities and the inten- 
tion of drama. Not that it was composed for the stage, for neither 
Jews nor primitive Christians made use of the theater. But the 
apocalypses were spectacular in their presentation of ideas, and were 
designed to produce grand emotional effects. The Apocalypse of 
John could be staged, and would be most impressive.? The pano- 
rama of heavenly scenes, the majesty of the divine beings, the rapid 
succession of striking events, the ecstacy and adoration of observers, 
the glorious acts of redemption, the shouts of praise and paeans of 
victory, the high lights and splendid colors of the world-consumma- 
tion, produce a literary composition whose chief aim is to thrill 
anxious hearts with hope, courage, and joy. 

Some recent attempts have been made to print the text of the 
Apocalypse in stage arrangement, as though for modern rendition, 
in order that one may read it as he reads the plays of Shakspere or 
Ibsen. The success of this effort has been only partial, for our 
dramatic mechanism was not in the mind of the author of the book, 
nor was the actual staging of it intended. His idea did not go beyond 
the literary drama; the whole effect he expected to produce was to 
be reached through the imagination of the reader. Nevertheless, he 


t The former articles of this series, “Jewish Apocalyptical Literature,” and ‘The 
Thought, Style, and Method of Apocalyptic,” appeared in the Biblical World for 
January and April of this year. 

2 Of course the features of the eschatological drama would seem to us grotesque, 
for it embodies conceptions of heaven and earth which do not belong to the twentieth 
century with its scientific world-view. 
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anticipated a very great effect. In the absence of histrionic art 
from his world, literary art stood first for the achievement of 
the author’s purpose. And we shall understand the Apocalypse 
of John best when we read it as a dramatic production; when 
we allow it to engage our imaginations and emotions in a rhapsody 
of the triumph of heaven over the evils, miseries, and anxieties of 
earth. 

In order to appreciate the book, it is not necessary for us to sup- 
pose that things will ultimately take place in just the manner described. 
Our interpretation of John’s Apocalypse has usually been a literal 
one. We have assumed that it was a detailed and accurate dis- 
closure of events that still lie in the future, events that are to finish 
the present age and inaugurate a new one. Perhaps that is a more 
artificial and extreme view than the author himself had of his visions 
and descriptions. In any case, we are no longer able to regard the 
book as predictive in this mechanical sense. Its contents are of the 
nature of imagery, its forecasts have the very general value of a 
confident trust that all will be well in God’s world—that love, right- 
eousness, peace, and bliss will come to prevail. 

It is common now to speak of the Apocalypse as poetry. The 
term is appropriate as regards the substance of the book, but as regards 
its form the term does not at once convey the correct conception, 
since meter and rhyme are absent. The formal features of Hebrew 
poetry do not appear; nor was Jewish apocalyptic customarily 
written in poetic style. The Sibylline Oracles are an exception, due 
to the desire of their authors to imitate the style of the Greek Sibyl- 
lines. Dean Church called Dante’s Divina Commedia “the first 
Christian poem,” but it deserves this title only in the formal sense. 
The Apocalypse of John might better on the nature of its contents 
bear the designation,’ and it would be interesting to know in what 
respects and to what degree Dante was himself indebted to the New 
Testament drama of heaven and hell. Moulton* designates the 


3 But there was earlier Christian poetry than the Apocalypse of John. Not a 
little of Jesus’ teaching was given in poetic form, as the Sermon on the Mount and 
other passages of the gospels show. Paul also contributed one of the most beautiful 
poems ever written—his praise of love in I Cor., chap. 13. A fragment of primitive 
Christian hymnology may be seen in I Tim. 3:16. 

4 Modern Readers’ Bible, single-volume edition, p. 1707. 
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Apocalypse a “rhapsody,” a term which he applies as well to the 
vision portions of Isaiah, Joel, Amos, and Zechariah. All literary 
interpreters agree that the book is highly imaginative, giving vivid 
delineation to a glowing religious ideal. The production embodies 
the ardent hope of suffering Christianity, claiming vindication, relief, 
and reward at God’s hands. 

We may look for unity in the Apocalypse—unity of idea, unity of 
action, unity of presentation. Such a dramatic unity exists. The 
story is a connected whole, the story of the glorious redemption of 
the people of God. The scenes of this consummation succeed one 
another in relation, the movement is continuous, the development 
progresses to a logical and most impressive dénouement. The 
book is not a disjunct composite of miscellaneous pieces.° It 
is not a Mosaic of Jewish and Christian apocalyptical frag- 
ments. The pattern is woven through from beginning to end. 
And this is true, even if some of the threads were drawn from 
earlier fabrics. 

The Apocalypse of John is the work of a single author, who 
worked according to an elaborate plan, with remarkable literary 
skill, with great dramatic sense, with large imaginative resource, 
with consuming religious fervor, and with an exalted practical pur- 
pose. One may rightly compare this author and his work with the 
great Greek dramatists (Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides) and their 
tragedies. Lofty religious principles and ideals were their themes 
also, great moral purposes moved them to write. 

The contents of the Apocalypse are arranged as seven visions: 
(1) the Messages to the Seven Churches, (2) the Breaking of the 
Seven Seals, (3) the Sounding of the Seven Trumpets, (4) the Mani- 
festation of the Seven Mystic Figures, (5) the Outpouring of the 
Seven Bowls, (6) the Triumph of Christ and the Final Judgment, 


5 Dramatic unity is not quite synonymous with literary unity. There are some 
literary elements in the book that have not been completely assimilated to their new 
setting; but this feature can scarcely be regarded as interfering with the grand plan 
of the book. 

6 As for instance the Ethiopic Book of Enoch is. It consists of five main por- 
tions juxtaposed, with a sixth portion (the Noachic Apocalypse) broken up and dis- 
tributed through some of the other portions. The six separate parts were originally 
the productions of different authors at different dates. 
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(7) the New Earth and the New Jerusalem. A prologue and an 
epilogue complete the structure.’ 


7 The analysis of Moulton, op. cit., differs somewhat from the one here proposed. 
He too divides the Apocalypse into seven visions, as follows: (1) the Sealed Book and 
the Lamb; (2) the Power of Judgment; (3) the Seven Trumpets: Judgment Imper- 
fect, and the Mystery of Prophecy; (4) Salvation: the Kingdom of the World becoming 
the Kingdom of Christ; (5) the Seven Golden Bowls: Judgment Consummated, and 
the Mystery of Babylon; (6) the Word of God and the Thrones of Judgment; (7) 
the Lamb’s Bride and the New Jerusalem. “By a structure exactly analogous to 
that of Joel’s rhapsody and in a less marked degree to that of Zion Redeemed in Isaiah, 
the fourth or central section is the foundation of all the others, the first three working 
toward it, the last three founded upon it.” “The sevenfold prologue is partly involved 
in the vision of the Revelation, in the main outside it.” 

It seems to me preferable to understand the letters to the seven churches as the 
first great division of the Apocalypse; partly because the structure of the book is 
built on sevens, and chaps. 4-22 fall better into six than into seven additional visions; 
but still more because the letters are distinctly included within the apocalyptical con- 
tent of the book by the long section, 1:9-20, which pictures the Heavenly Christ en- 
throned and giving to the seer these seven communications. Similarly Spitta and 
Bousset against Vischer, Vélter, Pfleiderer, O. Holtzmann. 

The analysis of Porter, in the Messages of the A pocalyptical Writers (pp. 179 f.), 
is as follows: 


Superscription, 1: 1-3. 
I. The Messages of Christ to his Churches, 1: 4—3:2 
1. Introduction: Salutation, 1: 4-6; Theme, 1:7; Attestation, 1:8. 
2. The prophet’s call, 1: 9-20. 
3. The seven messages, chaps. 2-3. 
II. Visions of the Future, chaps. 4-22. 
A. Introduction: 
1. Vision of God, by whom all is done, chap. 
2. Vision of Christ, by whom all is known = revealed, chap. 5. 
B. First stages of the coming judgment, chaps. 
1. Destructive powers seen at the opening of six seals, chap. 6. 
2. Salvation of the faithful, chap. 7. 
a) The safety of the saints, 7: 1-8. 
6) Final blessedness of martyrs, 7: 9-17. 
3. Preliminary judgments; + reel one-third of earth and mankind at the sounding of six 
trumpets, chaps. 8, 9. 
C. Last stages of the judgment, chaps. 10-20. 
(1) Introduction: 
1. The prophet’s new commission, o>» 
2. New assurances, in old figures of the safety of saints and martyrs, 11:1-13. 
a) Safety of the true worshipers, 11: 1-2. 
6) Work and reward of martyrs, 11: 3-13. 
[e88) bes: Overthrow of Rome and Satan, 11:14—20:1 
1. Introduction: Heavenly song, anticipating G 's victory, 11:14-109. 
2. The powers of evil: a. Satan, chap. 12; b. Rome and the imperial cultus, chap. 13. 
3. The opposing host, Christ and the undefiled, 14:1-5. 
4. Last warnings to flee from the wrath to come, 14:6-20. 
5. The judgments, chaps. 15-20. 
a) Vision of the wrath of God, in seven bowls, chaps. 15-16. 
b) Fall of Rome described in a figure, chap. 17. 
c) Fall of Rome in powers. chap. 18. 
d) Fall of Rome in heavenly song, 19: 1-10. 
e) Fall of Rome as the Victory of Christ in warfare with the beasts, 19: 11-21. 
f) The fall of Satan, 20:1-10. 
g) General resurrection and judgment, 20:11-15. 
D. The blessed Consummation. 
1. The coming of God to dwell with men, 21: 1-8. 
2. The descent of the heavenly Jerusalem, 21: 9—22:9. 
Concluding warnings and promises, 22: 10-21. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE APOCALYPSE 


Cuap. 1:1-8. PROLOGUE. 
I. 1:1-3. Superscription and authentication of the book. 
2. 1:4-8. Salutation to the seven Asian churches. 


CHAPS. I:9—3:22. First Vision. Preliminary. Christ’s Messages to 
the Seven Churches of Asia, preparing them for the reception of the 
Revelation. 

1:9-20. The circumstances of the Revelation. 

2:1-7. The message to the church at Ephesus. 

2:8-11. The message to the church at Smyrna. 

2:12-17. The message to the church at Pergamum. 

2:18-29. The message to the church at Thyatira. 

3:1-6. The message to the church at Sardis. 

3:7-13. The message to the church at Philadelphia. 

3:14-22. The message to the church at Laodicea. 


Caps. 4:1—8:1. SEcoND Vision. The Breaking of the Seven Seals 
which bound the Book of the Future. 
I. 4:1—5:14. The preparation in heaven for the breaking of the Seals. 
a) 4:1-11, God upon his throne, glorious and supreme, presents the 
Book. 
b) 5:1-14, Christ receives the Book, he alone being accounted worthy 
to open it. 
2. 6:1-17. The breaking of the first six Seals, disclosing the promise 
and the precursors of Christ’s victorious return. 
a) 1, 2, the first Seal broken reveals invasion from Parthia. 
b) 3, 4, the second Seal broken reveals war from Rome. 
c) 5, 6, the third Seal broken reveals famine. 
d) 7, 8, the fourth Seal broken reveals death and the grave. 
e) 9-11, the fifth Seal broken reveals persecution and martyrdom of 
Christians. 
jf) 12-17, the sixth Seal broken reveals physical catastrophe ante- 
cedent to the judgment. 
3. 7:1-17. The preparation for the breaking of the seventh Seal. 
a) 1-8, the mark of God set upon the elect of Israel, a sign of protec- 
tion. 
b) 9-17, the glorious assemblage of the redeemed in heaven. 
4. 8:1. The breaking of the seventh Seal, disclosing the second sym- 
bolic cycle. 


Cuaps. 8:2—11:18. THIRD Vision. The Sounding of the Seven Trump- 
ets, which evoke the seven great Plagues designed to turn the ungodly 
to repentance in preparation for the Lord’s return. 
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. 8:2-5. Preparatory offering of the prayers of the saints as incense 


before God. 


. 8:6-12. The sounding of the first four Trumpets, evoking the lesser 


woes. 

a) 6, 7, the first Trumpet sounded evokes hail and fire. 

b) 8, 9, the second Trumpet sounded evokes blood in the seas. 

c) to, 11, the third Trumpet sounded evokes bitterness in the living 
waters. 

d) 12, the fourth Trumpet sounded evokes darkness. 

8:13—9:21. The sounding of the fifth and sixth Trumpets, evoking 

the first two great woes. 

a) 8:13, awful annunciation of the three woes to come. 

b) 9:1-11, the fifth Trumpet sounded evokes the tormenting locusts. 

¢) g:12-21, the sixth Trumpet sounded evokes the host of demon- 
riders. 

10:1—11:13. The preparation for the sounding of the last Trumpet. 

a) 10:1~-11, the seer is commanded not to disclose the mystery of the 
seventh Trumpet, which will bring the end and consummation of 
all things. 

b) 11:1-13, assurance that the Christians shall come through the 
grand catastrophe unharmed and glorified. 

11:14-18. The sounding of the seventh Trumpet, whose mystery is 

not disclosed except that it introduces the consummation and triumph 

of God. 


V. CHaps. 11:19—14:20. FourtH Vision. The Manifestation of the 
Seven Mystic Figures, which join in a conflict of error against truth. 


I. 


11:19. The temple of heaven is thrown open to disclose these mys- 
teries. 


. I2:1—13:1a. The first three Mystic Figures, who join in deadly 


conflict. 

a) 12:1, 2, the first Mystic Figure, the Sun-clothed Woman, sym- 
bolizing the ideal community of God’s people. 

b) 12:3, 4, the second Mystic Figure, the Great Red Dragon, sym- 
bolizing the hostile world-power of evil. 

c) 12:5, 6, the third Mystic Figure, the Man Child, symbolizing the 
Messiah who is taken to heaven for protection. 

d) 12:7-12, the conquest and expulsion from heaven of the Dragon 
(Satan) and his host. 

e) 12:13-17, the conflict on earth between the Dragon (the host of 
evil) and the Woman (the host of God). 

13:1-18. The fourth and fifth Mystic Figures, who assist the Dragon 

in his conflict. 
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a) 1-10, the fourth Mystic Figure, the Beast from the Sea, symboliz- 
ing the Roman power. 

b) 11-18, the fifth Mystic Figure, the Beast from the Earth, sym- 
bolizing the priesthood that secures emperor worship. 

4. 14:1-20. The sixth and seventh Mystic Figures, who set themselves 

to withstand the Dragon. 

a) 1-5, the sixth Mystic Figure, the Lamb on Mount Zion, symboliz- 
ing Christ the leader of the conquering host. 

b) 6-13, three angels proclaim the final judgment, with its twofold 
issue. 

c) 14-20, the seventh Mystic Figure, the Son of Man on the Cloud, 
symbolizing Christ who introduces the final judgment. 


VI. Caps. 15:1—19:10. FirtTH Vision. The Outpouring of the Seven 
Bowls, which discharge the final wrath of God on the ungodly. 
1. 15:1-8. The preparation for the outpouring of the Seven Bowls. 
a) I, announcement of the seven plagues, the final cycle of divine 
visitations. 
b) 2-4, the song of triumph of those who had gained individual vic- 
tories over the Beast. 
c) 5-8, the procession from heaven of the seven angels with the Bowls 
of wrath. 
2. 16:1-21. The outpouring of the Seven Bowls. 
a) 1, 2, the first Bowl discharges a pestilence. 
b) 3, the second Bow] discharges blood into the sea. 
c) 4-7, the third Bowl discharges blood into the fresh waters. 
d) 8, 9, the fourth Bowl discharges scorching heat from the sun. 
e) 10, 11, the fifth Bowl discharges darkness upon the ungodly world. 
f) 12-16, the sixth Bowl discharges drouth, the Euphrates is dried 
up, and the demons gather for battle. 
g) 17-21, the seventh Bowl discharges convulsions of the earth, all- 
destructive. 
3. 17:I—19:10. The paean of victory over the downfall of Rome, 
the heart of the evil world-power. 
a) 17:1-18, the vanquished Babylon is exhibited and explained to 
the seer. 
b) 18:1-24, the utter condemnation of Babylon, with the laments of the 
ungodly. 
c) 19:1-10, the hosts of heaven celebrate the triumph of Christ over 
the evil world-power. 


VII. Cwaps. 19:11—20:15. SixtH Vision. The Complete Triumph of Christ, 
and the Final Judgment. 
I. 19:11-21. Christ’s conquest and overthrow of the Roman Emperor 
(the Beast) and his allies. 
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20:1-3. The arch enemy Satan is bound for a season. 
. 20:4-6. The millennial reign of Christ with the risen saints. 

4. 20:7-10. The final, complete victory of Christ over Satan and his 
host. 

5. 20:11-15. The final judgment. 

VIII. CHaps. 21:1—22:5. SEVENTH Vision. The New Heaven, the New 

Earth, and the New Jerusalem. 

1. 21:1-8. The holy city, the blessed abode of God and his people. 

2. 21:9—22:5. ‘The seer’s description of the New Jerusalem. 


IX. CHAP. 22:6-21. EPILOGUE. 

I. 22:6-17. Assurances and warnings concerning this divine Revelation. 
2. 22:18,19. Injunction that this book of prophecy be preserved inviolate. 
3. 22:20. Assurance of, and prayer for, the speedy coming of Christ. 
4. 22:21. Closing benediction. 


One would like well to know the way or ways in which the author 
secured his material for this book. The traditional conception is 
that the entire book, contents and form, was a supernatural revela- 
tion to him, given him on some specific occasion and written down 
by him as the mere penman of the Heavenly Christ. This is taken 
to be the prima facie meaning of 1:1, 2, which reads: 

The revelation of Jesus Christ, which God gave him to shew unto his ser- 
vants, even the things which must shortly come to pass: and he sent and signified 
it by his angel unto his servant John; who bore witness of the word of God, and 
of the testimony of Jesus Christ, even of all things that he saw. 

The historical view of the origin of the New Testament books, 
however, is not satisfied with this interpretation. The miraculous 
production of biblical books—ideas, facts, words, all in a finished 
form—is not now regarded as a satisfactory account of their origin. 
As a mode of evaluating books, in a time when the historical facts 
of their origin were unknown, such an explanation is intelligible— 
perhaps excusable. But we have reason to think that there is much 
to tell in describing the origin of a book like the Apocalypse of John. 

When one compares the material of this Apocalypse with the 
material of which previous apocalypses were composed, and partic- 
ularly with the Book of Daniel and apocalyptical portions of other 
Old Testament books (Ezekiel, Joel, Zechariah, Isaiah), it becomes 


8 In considering with a class the New Testament sources for ascertaining the 
Teaching of Jesus, one student wished to know whether we could not use the Book of 
Revelation equally with the Synoptic Gospels for this purpose. 
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evident that apocalyptical ideas, symbols, imagery, and language 
constituted a common stock of material from which the whole class 
of apocalyptical writers freely drew. Each writer in his turn, and 
according to his ability, contributed something additional to this 
common stock, at the same time that he revamped the older material 
for his new book. The successive authors of apocalyptic are not to 
be denied originality in thought, style, and method, but neither shall 
we fail to recognize that they made large use of kindred material 
which was available. Their method was reasonable enough. No 
one should complain of it. To generations that were indifferent to 
what we call plagiarism, old material that was repeated, retouched, 
expanded, freshly combined, and freighted with a message more or 
less new, had all the interest and value of original productions. 
Indeed, the interest and value might be much greater, inasmuch as 
the old material brought with it to the new message the sentiments, 
convictions, and sanctities of time. Symbols and phrases that have 
become classic in religious usage are the more precious and powerful 
in their repetition. 

For this reason, probably, as well as because the apocalyptical 
genius did not generally run to de novo production, the writers of 
this type of literature freely possessed themselves of and employed 
the apocalyptical material that existed in their day. The author of 
the New Testament Apocalypse, being one of the latest writers of 
his class, found abundance of earlier material to his hand. He 
took what he found useful, wherever he found it, and made it serve 
his purpose.? Of the 404 verses which compose the Apocalypse, 
278 have ideas, words, and phrases found in the Old Testament. 
Of these, 46 are from Isaiah, 31 from Daniel, 29 from Ezekiel, 27 
from the Psalms, and a lesser number from Genesis, Exodus, Deut- 
eronomy, Jeremiah, Joel, Zechariah.'° The Book of Daniel, in pro- 

9 This may be readily seen if one will compare with the text of the Book of Revela- 
tion the Old Testament passages referred to in the margin of a Reference Bible, or 
the list as contained in the appendix to Westcott and Hort’s New Testament in Greek, 


or best of all (because the Greek of both text and reference is given) the table given 
in Swete’s Apocalypse of John, pp. cxxxv—cx\lviii. 


10 Swete, op. cit., who furnishes these figures (p. cxlviii) also says: ‘He lays 
under contribution each of the books of the Law, the Book of Judges, the four Books 
of Kingdoms, the Psalms, the Proverbs, the Song, the Book of Job, all the Major 
and seven of the Minor Prophets.” 
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portion to its length, furnishes much the largest contribution to the 
Book of Revelation—the two great apocalypses, one Jewish, the 
other Jewish-Christian; three hundred years apart in date of com- 
position, but most alike in content, spirit, point of view, and purpose. 

But the author of the Apocalypse of John, although he made such 
extensive use of the Old Testament, was not a mere compiler of 
passages and phrases. He is scarcely to be thought of as searching 
through the rolls of the prophetical and other books, pen in hand, 
copying out for his book here a verse and there a phrase, after- 
ward putting his excerpts together into a patchwork design. This 
notion of his method would probably be too deliberate, too literary, 
too mechanical for our author. Is it not more likely that before 
he came to the writing of his own Apocalypse, he should for many 
years have been most familiar with the books of this class, should 
have filled his mind with the classic apocalyptical ideas, symbols, 
and phrases, should have repeated them singly and in many com- 
binations, with many Christian adaptations and applications, expand- 
ing them as he used them, and adding to them not a little of form, 
color, meaning, and direction out of his own apocalyptical genius ?"* 

He made much less use of Jewish apocalyptical literature outside 
of the Old Testament canon. There are numerous similarities in 
idea and expression to the Ethiopic Enoch; Charles’? presents 26 
such correspondences, including the seven spirits, the tree of life, 
the white clothing, the four living creatures about the throne, the 
angels of the winds, the intercessory angels, the burning of the 
unrighteous in the presence of the righteous, the horses walking in 
blood breastdeep, the book of life, the fiery abyss. The Slavonic 
Enoch’ furnishes some parallels, as do also the Apocalypse of 
Baruch, the Apocalypse of Ezra, and the Sibylline Oracles. The 
author of the New Testament Apocalypse was quite surely acquainted 


11 Similarly Swete (p. cxlix): “There is not a single instance in which the Chris- 
tian prophet of the Apocalypse has contented himself with a mere compilation or 
combination of Old Testament ideas. His handling of these materials is always 
original and independent, and he does not allow his Old Testament author to carry 
him a step beyond the point at which the guidance ceases to lend itself to the purpose 
of the book.” 


12 Book of Enoch, pp. 43-45. 


13 Morfill and Charles, Book oj the Secrets of Enoch, p. xxiii. See also Swete, 
op. cit., p. XXi. 
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with these earlier books in the same field with his own, and they 
have been sources of his ideas and phraseology. 

We must also take account of the fact that there was an apocalyp- 
tical tradition which did not take written form, but was in constant 
use and was handed down by oral transmission. The apocalyptical 
books presumably gave written-record to much apocalyptic that 
arose in this widespread and appreciated body of tradition, directed 
and enlarged by many minds. And when these new elements had 
been given literary standing, they reacted upon the tradition, assum- 
ing a new position and influence in the current apocalyptic. The 
Apocalypse of John is no doubt greatly indebted to this common stock 
of apocalyptical tradition for ideas, symbols, terms, phrases, combina- 
tions, interpretations, and the like. The author was well acquainted 
with and much influenced by this oral apocalyptic, which the 
first Christians had taken over from Judaism and had made to serve 
their religious purposes. So he had not only Jewish apocalyptic, 
but Christian apocalyptic as well, from which he could draw materials 
for his book. 

Some large pieces that he used, particularly in chaps. 11 and 12, 
were not assimilated in detail to their new location. While they 
were adjusted to serve the main purpose of the book, a number of 
specific terms and allusions were allowed to stand unadapted. ° These 
original elements have caused the interpreters of the Apocalypse 
much trouble, as a Christian significance for them could not properly 
be found. The two pieces in 11:1-2, 3-13, formerly constituted a 
portion of some Jewish apocalypse, and may have been connected 
with the Antichrist legend.'4 The two pieces in 12:1-12, 13-17 
were also derived from Jewish apocalyptic, and it has been argued by 
Gunkel's that these contain elements taken from Babylonian mythol- 
ogy, and in particular the myth of the birth of the sun-god Marduk 
and of the persecution of Marduk by the Dragon Tiamat.'® In 
14 So Bousset, in Encyc. Biblica, Vol. I, col. 209. 15 Schépjung und Chaos, 1894. 


16 Porter, op. cit., speaking of chap. 12, says: “The writer uses figures which he 
certainly did not create for the purpose, but borrowed and more or less adapted. 
If we could know where he found them, and to what extent he modified them, we 
should be able to solve the problem which the chapter presents. The Old Testament 
furnishes but slight analogy. There were, however, Babylonian and Egyptian and 
Greek sun-myths with which this material quite certainly stands in some relation. 
. . » » The whole picture has a cosmic range and an unmistakably mythological back- 
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these and other passages where the author of the New Testament 
Apocalypse has incorporated material from other sources it is some- 
times necessary to recognize unassimilated features, and to distin- 
guish their original signification apart from their present environment. 

What, then, was the process of producing the Apocalypse of John ? 
We cannot know certainly, but we may with some probability make 
the following conjectures: (1) that the author had a “vision,” that is, 
an ecstatic religious experience filled with a consciousness of the 
divine presence and a divine communication;'? (2) that this vision 
confirmed his Christian conviction of the future triumph of God and 
the glorification of his saints which rings through the book and is the 
essence of his message; (3) that under the impulse of this vision he 
wrote, in order to convey to others the same assurance of impending 
divine redemption, a needed word of comfort and strength to the 
Christians in their severe trials from persecution; (4) that he made 
abundant use of the apocalyptical portions of Old Testament books, 
especially Daniel, out of a memory long charged with this material, 
for the purpose of Christian exhortation; (5) that he also had large 
possession of non-canonical apocalyptic, oral and written, from which 
he drew, shaping portions of it to convey the Christian message; (6) 
that the book thus projected and drafted was deliberately and carefully 
worked out, perhaps at successive sittings over a shorter or longer 
period, until it reached the final stage in which we now have it. 

The Apocalypse is a great work, in impulse and message, but also 
in construction and literary quality. 

It remains to consider, in the closing article of this series, the time 
when the Apocalypse of John was written, for whom it was written, 
who was the author, what was his purpose in writing the book, what 
the chief ideas of the book are, the correct principles for its inter- 
pretation, and its present-day value. 

Changes have been freely made in the story to adapt it to Christian 
use, and it is not improbable that it was shaped by a Jewish hand first. We can be 


quite sure that we see here traditional materials that have gone through various modi- 
fications, even though we cannot retrace the process with confidence.” 


17 The “vision” is a well-recognized psychological phenomenon, attending high- 
wrought emotional states, particularly in the field of religion. Cf. Paul’s visions at his 
conversion and at other times, II Cor. 12:1; Acts g:10; 16:9, 10; 18:9; 26:19. This 
form of religious experience diminishes as the mental and moral content and control 
of experience increase. 
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THE HOMILETICAL WORTH OF THE STUDY OF 
HEBREW 


PROFESSOR W. N. DONOVAN 
The Newton Theological Institution, Newton Centre, Mass. 


It is the purpose of this paper to show certain advantages which 
the study of Hebrew should give the preacher. There is no intent 
to maintain that this study is a necessity for every preacher, or that 
homiletic ability depends upon a knowledge of Hebrew. Courses in 
the science of homiletics itself will not produce homiletic ability. The 
preacher is born, not made. Certain studies, however, offer assist- 
ance in rendering his natural gifts more effective. The assistance 
which the study of Hebrew can give has been too little recognized. 
What, then, are the helps to homiletic efficiency which the study of 
Hebrew offers? In stating these advantages the attempt will be 
made to include only those which are practically unobtainable with- 
out the study of the language. There will remain advantages per- 
taining to large realms of Old Testament study which are reasonably 
well explored by the use of the English, though they would gain new 
value if approached by way of the original. 

The first advantage belonging distinctly to the study of the lan- 
guage may be stated as the resulting development of personality. 
Thought leaders declare that the success of any movement hinges 
more upon the personality of its supporters than upon its own intrin- 
sic excellence. Such a declaration gives increased importance to the 
so-called cultural studies and influences. For the man who is to 
sway other men there is great value in an acquaintance with a foreign 
language. Statesmen have long recognized this. The “detached 
viewpoint,” the thought of “the people beyond the mountain,” are 
sought by men of affairs. The thought of another race, the racial 
genius revealed in its speech, broadens any public man who grasps 
it. An acquaintance with the Semitic family of languages will bring 
conceptions new to the Aryan which he can hardly get from any 
language of his own family. The different verb structure, the force 
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of the various stems and tenses, the different meanings secured by 
changes in the very skeleton of a verb without auxiliaries, the uses 
of the infinitives, are new and instructive features. Then, with the 
nouns, there is the construct instead of the genitival relation, the 
curious building up of the nouns from the triliteral roots. The prep- 
ositions introduce new methods of thought connection. In many ways 
the student is impressed with the psychology of a people who could 
develop such a means of expression. If these unaccustomed features 
are viewed as phenomena of human interest instead of mere chal- 
lenges for the exercise of the grammarian’s ingenuity, they contribute 
to a new sweep of ideas, they give a new understanding of much of 
the Old Testament. Without some intelligent appreciation of the 
thought method of the Semites, the preacher finds the best commen- 
taries on the Old Testament virtually locked against him. As a 
consequence he will either make the egregious mistake of ignoring 
that Testament in his preaching, or he will discover that he is con- 
stantly groping to reach an understanding of matters which he might 
have grasped with far less labor if only a part of that labor had been 
put upon a brief earnest grapple directly with the Hebrew. More 
than one busy pastor has in later years taken up this course omitted 
from his earlier preparation. Hebrew is here put as the representa- 
tive of all the Semitic languages because it offers their advantages 
with as few difficulties as any of the group would present, while, 
owing to its history and the contents of its literature, it is for the 
preacher the most valuable of them all. It was through the Hebrew 
that the great truths of the prophets were communicated to men. 
The messages were of necessity conditioned by the distinctive fea- 
tures of that language. Merely an antiquarian interest would demand 
study of the media through which the messages were disclosed. A 
believer in a Providence which prepared the land of Palestine and 
developed the Greek language will see the same Providence at work 
through the “Semite genius for religion.” He will believe that the 
Hebrew was providentially adapted to be the vehicle of those funda- 
mental truths of ethical monotheism which Jesus taught as the basis 
of his universal gospel. If this be true, the preacher who would 
fully appreciate that gospel will not neglect either of the languages 
chosen for its transmission. This value of the language will neces- 
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sarily be better apprehended when we have a more sympathetic 
literary and aesthetic study of Hebrew. We need to get over looking 
at a word as an indication of J, E, P, D, or one of their multitudinous 
subdivisions, to cease asking whether any suspicion of this or that 
period exhales from the outer garments of form or construction. We 
need to realize that these words throbbed with human feeling, that 
they helped men to see God and duty. It may be that we Hebrew 
teachers need more frequently to lay aside the dissecting instruments 
and look at the language with the admiring eye of the artist rather 
than the calculating eye of the surgeon. 

He that a lamb for love doth keep, 

And not the butcher, knoweth sheep. 

As a first great benefit from a right study of Hebrew may be put, 
then, a development of personality, the exact equal of which is not 
otherwise obtainable. This includes a broadening of intellectual 
horizon by accustoming the mind to new views and distinctions, also 
a deepening of sympathy as the emotional traits of another race are 
explored. It will include also a keener feeling for the importance of 
the contact of the Infinite with the human. It should mean that 
the man who experiences this development will have a larger human- 
ity, and therefore be more receptive of things Divine. 

The second profit arising from the study of Hebrew may be 
stated as a gain in precision and discrimination. Two great advan- 
tages from any language study are the gain in precision of terms— 
not merely in translation, but in one’s own thinking—and the picture- 
forming power which comes from the novelty of a different expression 
for an idea that may be very familiar. Every studious public speaker 
gives much attention to his use of words. He prizes anything that 
will procure for him a new angle of vision upon the significance of 
a word or phrase. No one would claim that knowledge of a foreign 
language is indispensable to public speaking; yet speakers would 
agree that it aids nice discrimination and accurate statement. Fur- 
ther, they recognize that such knowledge often stimulates the imagi- 
nation. Now the imagination is one of the greatest homiletic assets. 
Anything that arouses it to illuminative work is a new resource for 
the preacher. Here, again, the Hebrew exhibits some features not 
offered by other languages. The Greek and the Latin each had its 
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peculiar qualifications for the expression of particular lines of thought. 
The Hebrew, in its adaptability for voicing spiritual and religious 
truth, occupies a field of itsown. Not only does it afford the imagina- 
tion the vivifying influence of another language with its illuminative 
differences of viewpoint. It also has a unique connection with the 
fundamental truths of the religion which the Christian preacher is to 
present. Time will allow only a partial illustration of this assertion 
in the single case of the expression of ethical differences, though 
other instances might be equally profitable. Take, then, a glance at 
terms relating to human conduct. Because the Hebrew habitually 
associates distinctions of right and wrong with those between wisdom 
and its opposites, this view begins with terms relating to a man’s wis- 
dom or discretion. 

There is the p*thi, neither good nor bad, just wide open, simple. 
There is the kh‘sil whose self-confidence prevents his seeing what is 
best, the wil, whom Dr. Holmes later named “the squint-brained” 
man, who is twisted himself and sees every thing askew, the hasar 
lébh, whom we describe as “lacking,” one whose moral sense is 
feeble or non-existent, the sakhal who appears to be at once thick 
headed and pig headed. Over against such people is put the ha- 
kham with perception and discretion, the nabhén, with his intuitive 
good judgment which we call insight. As a man of discrimination 
this one is contrasted with the nabhal, the surly ignoramus, and still 
farther is he removed from the léts, the scoffer who sets himself 
against all wise ways. 

The wise, who possess lébh, heart, mind, are of course associated 
with the tobh, good. The varieties of goodness are not few. The 
yashar, the upright, is repeatedly commended, while the tsaddiq, the 
righteous, who does not deviate from the straight path, is to be had 
in everlasting remembrance. Evidently it was a compliment to an 
Israelite, as it now is to an American, to call him a “straight” man. 
Another phase of goodness is exhibited by the hasidh, the pious, 
godly, man, whose tender heart and loving acts witness his acquaint- 
ance with the God who is adored for his hésédh, tender mercy or 
loving kindness. The man of balance and poise who unites these 
good qualities is well described as tam or tamim, complete. This 
“perfect man” of our texts is no theoretical perfectionist who may 
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for a variety of reasons be a marked man, but an all-around, sym- 
metrical man. It is characteristic of such men to seek in their con- 
duct tsédhéy, righteousness, directness, as well as mishpat, judg- 
ment, what conforms to the best sense of men, what is ethical; also 


to seek that which is bdr, clean from all defilement, that which is 


tahér, pure, of undimmed luster, that which is zakh, without fault, 
hence pure, unalloyed, that which is naqi, innocent, free from guilt. 
The good man will long for the lébh shalém, perfect heart, or com- 
plete devotion which a few are said to have attained. 

Opposed to the good man, tdbh, is the ra‘, the evil man. This 
is the most common and inclusive term for wickedness. It is said to 
have had an original idea of violence. Other terms are derivatives 
from hata, to sin by failing or missing, from pasha‘, to sin by 
transgressing, breaking over, or trespassing against some one. The 
transgressor pdshé(4)‘ may often be characterized by m‘ri, bitter- 
ness or rebellion. He is the man likely to be guilty of hamas, vio- 
lence or cruelty, to act arrogantly zidh, or oppressively shadhadh. 
As opposed to truth “*méth, that is firm and enduring, we find mirma, 
the cleverly woven deceit, khazabh, the cheating falsehood, shaw, the 
empty foolish falsehood, and shéqér, the “short and ugly” lie. With 
more idea of ceremonial purity, we have terms like tam®, unclean, 
defiled, and for gross sins the expressive shéqéts, abomination. 
Remembering how the Hebrew loved to use the figure of physical 
directness for moral good, it is interesting to see how he calls evil 
crooked and describes it with abundant synonyms. ‘Awé6n is per- 
verseness. We translate “iniquity,” but the English word has almost 
lost its picturesque power. The Hebrew presents the twisting, wrig- 
gling swaying of the evil-doer. It seized on words meaning to turn 
or to twist, and even made them into compounds whose reduplica- 
tion must have supplied an element of grotesqueness or contempt. 
haphakhpakh (from haphakh, to turn) ‘aqalqal (from ‘aqal, to 
twist or zigzag), p*thaltdl, twined or plaited, bring before you the 
dodging, sinuous course of the wicked, the man who is described as 
*ashém, under penalty. Synonyms might be multiplied here, or 
other ideas might be unfolded with almost equal affluence of material. 
Enough, however, has been given to show the picturesque, imagina- 
tive Hebrew manner of presentation. One will not find in the 
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Hebrew the subtle metaphysical distinctions of the schoolmen, but 
he will find an abundance of warm, living imagery setting forth things 
fundamental in life. No preacher can read the Psalms or Job in 
the original, distinguishing the synonyms of these ideas of good and 
evil, without a stimulus to his own appreciation of moral values, 
without a quickening of his imagination which will mean more vivid 
portrayal of truth, more sympathetic appeal to human wills. Either 
of these results is of prime value to the preacher. 

But someone will inquire, Why must our preacher read Hebrew 
to get these results? Can he not get them from translations? Only 
in part. Our English words have lost some of their force by familiar- 
ity; they fail to summon a picture as the original word may do. Not 
so well adapted at the outset for the portrayal of the moral distinc- 
tions, our English words become hackneyed till many of the words 
that should be potent have become mere cant. A leading writer and 
speaker on devotional subjects recently urged the constant study of 
the Psalms for the enrichment of the personal religious life, and 
counseled that those who could not read them in Hebrew should 
read them in French and German translations; or if no modern lan- 
guage was familiar, then let every possible English version be sought, 
because the unaccustomed words will so often give a view from a 
new angle that will reveal an unsuspected store of meaning; to 
quote his phrase, they “will puncture with vital suggestion the har- 
dened familiarity of our thought and feeling.” How much better 
to get back to the original for exact meanings rather than to rely on 
versions which are always marred by the inevitable inability of one 
language adequately to render the peculiar touches of another. 

But eminent authorities have lately declared that no ordinary 
student can hope to make a translation that will surpass our pres- 
ent English versions. Let this be granted. The production of an 
English translation is a literary feat for which few are qualified. 
But give a bright man only a year’s seminary course in Hebrew, and 
he will be going back of our best translations with satisfaction to 
his intellect and profit to his soul. The need of a better translation 
is urged alike by scholars and by literary critics who allege that no 
satisfactory English rendering of the Old Testament exists today. 
They charge that our versions are theological and technical, even 
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critical, rather than like the original in being warm with human 
passion, shot through with the insight and delicate sympathy of the 
authors. From another source, too, comes testimony to the inade- 
quacy of the present translations. It is shown by the way that 
Hebrew teachers recommend to their classes the free use of all English 
translations, confident that none of them will prove a substitute for 
first-hand preparation, confident indeed that the use of the English 
will only convince the student the more of the advantage of immediate 
contact with the original. It is doubtful indeed if many advocates 
of the English versions can be found willing to go the length of 
saying that any existing translation does justice to the emotional 
qualities of the Hebrew, to those vital significances which ought to 
be most thoroughly grasped by one whose message is particularly 
concerned with life. These failures of the English are not due to 
mere lack of scholarship in the translators, but very largely to the 
essential characteristics of the two languages. The day of the trans- 
lation that will do away with the study of the original is therefore 
very far distant. 

So, in the second place, there may be asserted for the study of 
Hebrew a great value in its quickening of the ethical sense, in its 
breaking through our Anglo-Saxon habits of thought and expression, 
and rendering the heart and mind more responsive to the appeals of 
the spiritual life. 

Closely akin to this is the presentation of models for the considera- 
tion of the preacher. His great point of attack is the will. Argument 
must be prominent in work that is to be characterized by endurance 
and strength, but it is not pure argument that moves the will. In the 
last analysis that is always the part of emotion. Upon the preacher’s 
wisdom and ability in arousing and controlling emotion depends his 
success in swaying the wills of those to whom he ministers. The 
Hebrew is recognized as peculiarly the language of feeling, and its 
distinguishing qualities, as we have seen, almost defy translation 
into languages less adapted for such expression. Our English Old 
Testament furnishes many examples of noble handling of emotional 
expression, yet there is often a thrill and zest to the original that 
baffles the translators. This untranslatable element justifies the 
claim that the study of the original is a great advantage in the appre- 
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ciation of the models of emotional appeal. In this advantage is 
fairly included anything that in any way grips the feelings and so 
tends to move the will. To the formal appeals like the eighteenth 
of Ezekiel, or Judah’s plea to Joseph, either of which loses much when 
Anglicized, must be added the multitude of short passages or single 
expressions where there lurks a power to tug on the heart strings 
which the English does not at all indicate. Take the language of 
penitent desire in the. fifty-first psalm hérébh kabb‘séni. How for- 
mal is the English “Wash me thoroughly!” A study of the various 
translations attempted will show that it has been the despair of the 
exegetes to get into English the longing here implied. 

If time allowed, it would be interesting to cite instances where 
the great preachers have used this suggestive power of the Hebrew, 
instances like that where Spurgeon took hold of the words pés*chim-‘al 
shté s*ippim in Elijah’s challenge, and brought out his conscience- 
gripping sermon on the man who limps on both sides, lame in every- 
thing he attempts because of his indecision. But most of all, this 
power will be evidenced in the study of the Psalms, those wondrous 
lyrics into which have been poured the pathos and longing of the 
ages, those poetic voicings of the changeless tides of varied feeling 
which ebb and flow in the hearts of the nations as they yearn after 
God. Sometimes it seems as if the new light bursting from a single 
psalm was a reward for all the work of acquiring this relatively simple 
language. But it is asked, What is the gain for the minister selfishly 
to grasp these visions, if, as is alleged, they cannot be rendered into 
English and made accessible to his hearers? They can be rendered 
by the man of warm heart who is willing to dwell upon them and 
try one expression after another, to try to present them by a whole 
sweep of discourse and not by’a single phrase. It is the single ren- 
dition that they defy. The ideas can be brought over by the man 
of heart and skill. Even if they could not, there would be great gain 
in such an agitation of the man’s own emotional life that he should 
feel a constraint to utter his own experience. The man full to 
bursting is the man of power. 

Still another advantage for the student of Hebrew may be stated 
as the inspirational gain arising from direct contact with the ancient 
vehicle of inspiration. We may drop all antiquated and mechanical 
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doctrines of inspiration. There remains the fact that, call it what 
we will, these writings have conveyed a power pre-eminent in mold- 
ing the lives of men for righteousness. A realization that there is 
no substitute for that power, and a new devotion to the book that 
transmits it are two of the pressing needs of our changing order. It 
seems to be a common notion that the ministry of the future is to be 
more largely administrative, that the training to equip for it should 
be a training in methods and machinery. The hobbies of those 
who would reform our seminary curricula are sociology, philosophy, 
literature. The study of man is dominant in the thought of these 
reformers. Doubtless the early church foresaw a practical ministry 
for the apostles, that they should become experts on famine and poor 
relief. The Spirit spoke otherwise. Necessary as were duties of 
administration they did not constitute the might of the church. 
Prayer and the ministry of the word were to furnish the motive 
power. For these activities the time of the apostles must be free. 
And the growth of the church, yea, its very efficiency in the relief of 
poverty and suffering, came not from expert differentiation of chari- 
table methods applicable to widows of antagonistic races; but from 
the preaching of Spirit-filled apostles who could bring persuasion of 
God to bear on the life intellectual and the life of everyday necessity. 
Above the cry that what was needed was men of sociological training 
to administer the affairs of the church on a reputable business basis 
rang the apostolic call for a life separated to the higher things of the 
spirit. So today we are beginning to hear above the passionate cry 
for the reinstatement of the social or economic ministry of the church 
a clear note of demand for a spiritual ministry that can grasp the 
truths of God and lay them close to all the needs of humanity. This 
note shows the perception that what is requisite is not so much a 
keener knowledge of human need as a deeper knowledge of God. 
It is this experience of God and not any programme of human activity 
in alleviating distress that can transform life. 

The notable opening article of the new Harvard Review brings 
one expression of this increasing conviction. This “Call to Theology” 
is no plea for mere intellectualism or scholasticism. Nor can such a 
description apply to the pleas from other communions for a ministry 
of power rather than of machinery. In essence they are all appeals 
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for a greater spirituality as preferable to a ministry of greater execu- 
tive ability. 

When it is queried how this increase of spirituality is to be obtained 
various answers are given. No method can supersede that by which 
the most spiritual of lives was nourished. The spiritual life of Jesus 
was fed upon the Scripture. Contact with that same Scripture has 
been the means by which the true seers of the ages have gained their 
power of insight and of help for humanity. The reverence for the 
mere book has been overdone. It is well that there is today such a 
revolt against bibliolatry; but there is no greater need in our time 
than the saturation of the Christian church with the spirit of the 
Book. Such an inspiriting will itself mean life put above form, life 
triumphant. For producing that life of power nothing can be more 
serviceable than the study of the men of old who felt the very breath 
of God in their souls, who saw deep into the things that are funda- 
mental in all subsequent revelation. 

In this study no one should underestimate any factor that brings 
out more clearly the exact flavor of the message, or brings one closer 
to the Spirit-filled men. Such a factor must be the language through 
which these messages came to the world. If it is worth our while 
to scan the history and literature of old for all that they can contribute 
to an understanding of the men of the spirit, it surely is worth while 
to grasp the methods of the language which so largely colored their 
utterances, to get the fresh impact of their thought, as it strikes upon 
the mind without the deadening cushion of familiar form or asso- 
ciation. 

Increasing importance attaches to the study of the prophets in an 
age which is just comprehending the social content of the gospel. 
The leaders in this movement for the larger application of Christianity 
do not hesitate to assert that in many ways the message of the Old 
Testament prophet comes closer to the need of our day than the 
message of the New Testament apostles. So far as the New Testa- 
ment message concerns Christ, there can be no question of its superi- 
ority, though few have yet learned in how profound and spiritual 
a sense the Old Testament Scriptures testify of him and of his mis- 
sion. When it comes to the application of the message, however, the 
prophet certainly has closer kinship in many respects to the work 
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of the preacher today. The apostle spoke to men under an alien 
rule. He counseled an attitude toward a tyrannical government. 
The prophet faced the men who made the government and unfolded 
their responsibilities. Our preachers face the men who make the 
government, and their message should be one of responsibility on 
every social and political question. For good or ill the day has 
passed when Christians were a persecuted folk for whom the best 
policy was to fear the king and consider that all government was of 
God. Only the moral shirk is today endeavoring to evade his share 
of the responsibility for what his country or city does. The enlight- 
ened Christian knows that only by blasphemous libel can many of 
these doings be charged to God. He knows that it is part of his 
business to dethrone the devil in the ward and city committee as well 
as in the future aeon, to see the throne of God established wherever 
Christian votes have influence instead of in some far-off millennium. 
There is one language in which are found the messages that ring 
truest as to God’s will for social and political conditions. Ought 
the preacher today to slight that language, to hold back from his 
earnest hearers any advantage that it can give toward the fullest 
apprehension of the meaning of the rule of God on earth? 


In the view of the writer of this paper, then, the Hebrew language 
is of profit to the preacher in its influence on his own life, in its effect 
on the content of his message, in its effect on the expression or delivery 
of that message, in the inspirational power which it has from its 
intimate association with the most spiri.ual messages given to the 
race. Advantages such as these the language offers to the man who 
can use them. They do not justify the claim that every minister 
must study Hebrew. God has other ways of speaking to some men 
than through language-study, natural as such study may seem for 
the discriminating mind. The writer would attempt no cast-iron 
rule. The paper states normal advantages for the normal man. 
Exceptional men should have exceptional training adapted to their 
exceptional gifts. General rules or plans should have regard to the 
generality of men. ‘The paper is not a plea for specialists in Hebrew, 
nor that every minister should read Hebrew so many hours a day. 
Much nonsense is talked by excellent brethren who assume that 
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unless a man reads so much Hebrew every day, he loses all the good 
of his study of the language and proves that the time spent in that 
study was simply wasted. Few men not in scientific pursuits open 
textbooks on chemistry or physics after leaving college, but all their 
lives are richer and better lived for the touch of the scientific spirit, 
for the ability to understand scientific statements, to have a share in 
the great literature of science. So the plea here is that the Hebrew 
offers a contribution to life, an enlarged outlook, that justifies urging 
any man who is to be a leader in our churches to put himself in touch 
with this literature of religion, to equip himself at least to under- 
stand the writings of the great commentators on the Old Testament, 
to do this not that he may become dry and scholastic, but that through 
the enrichment of his personal life he may be a better minister of 
the life abundant. 

At a recent great educational convention one speaker brilliantly 
protested against the tyranny of the backward third of a school class. 
He declared that instead of being eternally admonished to adapt his 
instruction to the minority of least ability, he wanted a course that 
considered the intellectual welfare of the upper two-thirds who for 
the most part were the men who were to count in after life. So far 
as this paper succeeds in gaining its purpose, it has in view the great 
mass of students for the ministry, not the men phenomenally unable 
to acquire a language, nor, at the other extreme, the brilliant linguist 
whose especial endowments enable him to gain especial profit from 
any language-study, but the mass of reasonably equipped, earnest, 
practical men. To such the study of Hebrew offers assured advan- 
tages, homiletically, and in practical personal development. 
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The Study of Hebrew in Colleges and Seminaries. 

At the recent meeting of the Baptist Theological Faculties’ Union the 
teaching of Hebrew in the colleges and theological schools of the country 
was made the special subject of discussion. Professor W. R. Betteridge, 
of Rochester Theological Seminary, presented a report on the study of 
Hebrew in colleges and seminaries, from which we are permitted to extract 
the following statements. 

As concerns the teaching of Hebrew in colleges it appears that not more 
than twenty-five or thirty men in the colleges of the country are doing 
Hebrew or Semitic languages otherwise than as a preparation for the min- 
istry. Theological schools may be divided into three classes in respect to the 
requirement of Hebrew: Out of 100 schools from which reports have been 
obtained 17 made Hebrew entirely elective, and report a decline in the 
number of students taking Hebrew. Of the total 100, 20 permit graduation 
without Hebrew, but require Hebrew for degree honors. In this class 
there is a slight but noticeable decrease in the number of students who are 
taking Hebrew. Sixty-three, or nearly two-thirds of the whole number 
require Hebrew of all students pursuing a regular course. The number, 
of students varies of course according to the number in the school. 

Professor Betteridge pointed out that these facts indicate a lessening 
of emphasis upon Hebrew, and a decrease of the number of students study- 
ing Hebrew. This decrease in attention paid to Hebrew is often, though 
not always, accompanied by a corresponding increase in the study of the 
Old Testament in English. He infers that it will probably be increasingly 
difficult to make Hebrew a prescribed study in all theological schools, 
and that it is increasingly important that the courses in Old Testament in 
English which are taking the place of courses in Hebrew shall be equally 
scientific and severe. 


Justice or Brotherhood? 


The April number of the American Journal of Theology contains an 
article by Professor J. H. Tufts on ‘‘The Church and Psychological Con- 
ditions.” One of his positions seems open to question. In the midst of 
his illuminating discussion of the social mind he says: 

It is sometimes said that the conception of brotherhood among men, growing 
out of the relation of divine fatherhood, would solve all our social and industrial 
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problems. This is open to serious doubt. Brotherhood does not place the 
emphasis where the present man wants it placed, or where the economic process 
naturally requires. Brotherhood stands for sympathy, for give and take without 
any careful reckoning of debit and credit, for loyalty and standing by in time of 
trouble. No one can question the need of all this in human society. But brother- 
hood does not most appropriately symbolize perfect fairness toward all men in 
relations where it is not sympathy but justice that is wanted. It does not sug- 
gest the guidance by reason rather than by emotion. It does not suggest the 
recognition of rights—that bulwark of personal worth which the modern man 
feels so strongly. The demand for social justice is becoming a dominant note 
in the moral consciousness of today. It is forced to its position by the very 
nature of the business and industrial world. 


But does this statement fairly represent brotherhood as Christianity 
conceives it? It certainly is a very imperfect representation of the idea 
of brotherhood as some of us have found it in the teaching of Jesus. So 
far from excluding justice, brotherhood would seem to include it. It is 
very difficult to conceive of any satisfactory definition of the word which 
would not include the recognition of rights. But not so much “my” rights 
as the other man’s rights. And this conception of the content of brother- 
hood seems to be recognized in socialism as truly as within the region 
of avowedly Christian writers. The fact that it is emotional certainly does 
not weaken it as a social force. 

May it not be that Professor Tufts has confused the idea of getting 
justice with giving justice? Christianity certainly does not teach that a 
man should insist on his rights at the expense of someone else. It cer- 
tainly does demand that he shall recognize other men’s rights. And in 
this it has its own program for social regeneration. The search for rights 
lends itself to revolution. Education in social relationships along the line 
of fraternity leads invariably to the sacrifice of rights before one has been 
forced to yield them. A passion for granting justice is farthest possible 
from an unethical philanthropy that cares for the victims of reckless power 
without attempting to curb that power. 

The point at issue is not mere logomachy. One would be ready to assent 
to Professor Tuft’s characterization of brotherhood if brotherhood in the 
Christian sense be as he characterizes it. The really important question 
concerns the motive to be emphasized in today’s life. If we understand the 
teaching of Jesus, Christianity is concerned far less with rights than with 
duties. It is true this sometimes seems an ineffective motive. It is always 
easier to stir a man to get than to give justice. But if the church is to 
preach that men are to insist upon their rights, it will be farthest possible 
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from an agent of social peace. From that point of view the life of Christ 
would be a very epitome of mistaken devotion. He should have put him- 
self at the head of a-revolution instead of dying rather than abandon his 
belief that love is a final force in the universe. If in the spirit of Jesus 
society will insist that men with an undue share of the good things of social 
evolution shall share their privileges with others; in other words, if it will 
develop the social idea of granting rather than getting justice, it will be a 
minister of social uplift. Symbolized in terms of human brotherhood 
through divine sonship it is difficult to see why such an appeal should not 
in the present, as in the past, be a social dynamic that shall include all 
Professor Tufts includes under the idea of justice, and, in addition, ground 
itself in an inspiring conception of man’s relationship to the cosmic pur- 
pose that shall justify such justice. 
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A Call to Bible Siusy 


Eight years ago a call, signed by two men, each of whom has since laid 
down his work here to take up the larger opportunities beyond this present 
life, was sent out to the ministers of this country and Canada. The call 
was one which asked for one sermon a year in the early autumn devoted 
to setting forth the claims of the Bible upon the time and energies of the 
Christian. The signers of this call were William Rainey Harper, the 
founder and leader of the American Institute of Sacred Literature, and 
John Henry Barrows, then president of the Council of Seventy, its advisory 
board. 

It would be difficult to measure the effect of this call. Its plan of inter- 
esting people in the study of the Bible was so simple its emphasis of the 
school year as the legitimate Bible-study year so wise, that numerous 
organizations, in which Bible-study is a feature, adopted it, and at the 
present time the month of September is almost universally recognized as 
the time for the organization of Bible-study classes and the promotion of 
educational work along biblical lines in the church, the school, and the 
home. 

The Institute has a record of five thousand sermons preached on this 
topic, and this number would probaby be multiplied many times if all the 
facts were known. But does this mean that the plan has accomplished its 
task and the day need be no longer observed? This question will hardly 
be answered in the negative if we consider the attitude which the church, 
and therefore each member of the church, is called upon to take today, 
toward the world and its needs. 

We expect, first of all, that the church will give personal, spiritual uplift. 
A church full of people who are without ideals, who are wholly taken up 
with practical cares, who are spiritually unable to respond to any appeal 
to their higher nature, cannot be a strong church. The first step in such 
a church is to lift the members out of themselves and into a consciousness 
of God and the dignity of a life linked with his in spiritual communion. 

How shall this sense of God and his attitude toward each aspiring 
heart be imparted? In no other way so effectively as by the study of the 
history through which the Christian conception of God came to the Hebrews 
and their successors. One cannot become acquainted at first hand with 
this history and fail to share in the wonderful idealism of prophet, priest, 
and sage which found its highest expression in Jesus. 
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The second function of the church today is the creation and further 
development of a Christian social consciousness. Never before in the 
history of the world has the idea of solidarity been so characteristic of the 
age as at present. Thousands who do not call themselves “Christians”’ 
have accepted as their ideal of life the essential Christian spirit, the ability 
to sacrifice their own interests for those of the many. The direct touch 
of God the Father upon the hearts of his children has awakened in many 
the motives which the church, with its limitations of creeds and sacraments, 
did not arouse. But it does not therefore follow that the great Book of 
the church has not the power to create and train this social consciousness 
which is springing into being. It was Jesus who amid social crime and 
the aristocracy of wealth and royal blood declared the brotherhood of man 
and the responsibility of each for the other and for the whole. He who 
knows Jesus best has the simplest, highest, and the most practical ideal 
of his own responsibility to society, and the only record of the earthly 
life of Jesus is found in the New Testament. 

The third great obligation of the church to the world today is not a 
new one, but has recently received new emphasis and developed new 
aspects. It is the mission of Christianity as it relates itself to the world 
as a whole. Today is witnessing a new attitude among nations, an inter- 
national intercourse friendly and close in relations of commerce and trade, 
respectful and inquiring in educational activities, at least tolerant and 
considerate in studious contemplation of the religions of the world. These 
new conditions make it more important than at any other time perhaps since 
the first century that the youth of the church shall have a broad and true 
conception of what Christianity really is, and come under the sway of 
the Spirit of Jesus, for to them we must look for the universal Christianity. 
Without these things we shall miss, as more than once in the past the church 
has missed, an immeasurable opportunity. But how can these things be 
achieved except through broad and intelligent study of the Bible ? 

Since it is clear that the live church and the live Christian must find 
in the facts and teachings of the Bible so great a source of inspiration, the 
leaders of the church will welcome, and co-operate with, every attempt 
to lay emphasis upon and direct attention to the study of the Bible. Bible- 
study Sunday is the expression of such an attempt. 

The educational value of the plan may be clearly seen. It emphasizes 
the obligation of the pastor to his people as the natural director of their 
study; it gives the publicity which concerted action affords; it arouses 
good people who habitually and thoughtlessly read the Bible to a realiza- 
tion of their opportunity; it emphasizes the educational activities of the 
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church with its young people; it reassures those whose confidence in the 
growth of the influence of the Bible is waning; it makes the Bible at least 
temporarily a topic of popular conversation; it does all this at a time and in 
such a manner as to put the study of the Bible on at least an equal plane 
with all the other activities of the church which have their natural beginning 
in the autumn. To observe the day entails no difficult conditions; it gives 
great opportunity. No one denomination profits by it more than another, 
statistics showing that all alike are benefited. 

Some years ago the ministers who registered their names at the head- 
quarters of the Institute as wishing to observe Bible-study Sunday received, 
in addition to suggestions for the program of the day, certain sermon out- 
lines upon the theme—‘Bible-Study and Its Relation to the Christian 
Life,” prepared by several eminent preachers. The Institute will again 
this year offer to all who register their wish to co-operate a series of outlines 
by eminent scholars upon the subject of “‘The Duty of the American Citizen 
to Know the Bible.” It is not expected that any minister will wish to adopt 
any one of these outlines in toto, but that the group will give the points 
of view of the differing mind and attitude of the men who have been 
selected to prepare them. It is expected that they will stimulate those who 
read them not to slavishly follow, but to reach out into new fields of argu- 
ment and exposition, each one with his own people in mind and his own 
local conditions to meet, the great object being always to inspire more and 
more people to read and study the Bible systematically. 

Will you co-operate— 

1. By pledging yourself to observe the day ? 

2. By distributing copies of pledge cards and of the “‘Call’’ to ministers 
whom you may meet between now and September 1o. 

3. By aiding the Institute in spreading information in regard to the 
plan as widely as possible. 

4. By keeping the day in your own mind and before your people in 
such a way that you and they will be prepared when the day comes to 
embrace with enthusiasm the opportunity to enter upon or to continue 
systematic Bible-study in one way or another. 

Copies of this “Call” may be secured from the office of the American 
Institute of Sacred Literature, Hyde Park, Chicago, Ill., in any quantity 
for distribution. 
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Ir is reported that a trilingual inscription like the Rosetta Stone has 
been discovered by M. Clermont Ganneau in the vicinity of Assouan, 
Egypt, from which place so much valuable archaeological material has 
lately come. 

Dr. SHIRLEY J. CAsE, of Cobb Divinity School, Lewiston, Maine, has 
accepted an assistant professorship of New Testament Literature in the 
Divinity School of the University of Chicago, entering upon his duties 
October 1, 1908. 

Excavations have been conducted at Samaria during the past season by 
Harvard University, under the direction of Professor Lyon, with Dr. G. 
Schumacher in immediate charge. Professor C. R. Brown is among those 
who have visited the camp and excavations of the expedition. 

IN the Royal Museum at Berlin there lies awaiting publication a papyrus 
containing about two-thirds of the Greek text of the Book of Genesis. The 
text of Genesis is almost entirely missing from the Vatican and Sinaitic 
codices, hence this text should be of much value for textual purposes. - 


Rev. T. ALLAN Hosen, Pu.D., has resigned the pastorate of the 
First Baptist Church of Detroit, Mich., to become associate professor 
of Homiletics and pastoral duties in the Divinity School of the University 
of Chicago. Professor Hoben enters upon his new work July 23, 1908. 


Mrs. RUSSELL SAGE has offered the American Bible Society $500,000, 
on condition a like amount is secured by January 1, 1909, the whole to be 
invested as an endowment fund for this important work. Subscriptions 
should be made to the treasurer, Mr. William Foulke, Bible House, Astor 
Place, New York. 


ProFESSOR HARLAN CREELMAN, Pu.D., of the Congregational College, 
Montreal, Canada, has accepted a call to the Old Testament Chair in 
Auburn Theological Seminary, which has been held for thirty-seven years 
by Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. Professor Creelman enters upon 
his new professorship in the autumn. 


AT the recent commencement of Union Theological Seminary it was 
announced that Professor Francis Brown, of the department of Hebrew 
and the Old Testament, had been elected president of the seminary, to 
succeed the late Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall. Professor Brown’s eminence 
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as a scholar and strong personal qualities make his appointment peculiarly 
fitting, as it will be gratifying to the many friends of Union Seminary. 


ProressoR Ernest De Witt Burton, head of the New Testament 
department in the University of Chicago, and editor-in-chief of the Biblical 
World, is about to visit India, China, and Japan as educational commis- 
sioner of the University of Chicago, to investigate the educational needs 
and problems of the Orient, especially of China. Professor Burton will 
leave Chicago in July, 1908, and will devote at least a year to this investi- 
gation. 

TuHE fourth Oriental Travel Study Class organized by the University 
of Chicago will visit Egypt and Palestine in the winter and spring of 1909, 
under the leadership of Professor Ira M. Price. Sailing February 20, 1909, 
the party will first visit Egypt, ascending the Nile as far as the First Cata- 
ract, then proceed to Palestine, reaching Jerusalem for Easter. More than 
a month will be spent in the Holy Land, and returning by way of Constanti- 
nople and Athens to Naples, the class will disband there May 21, 1909. 
The arrangements are in the hands of H. W. Dunning & Co., 14 Beacon 
St., Boston. 

PROFESSOR CARL CLEMEN, Ph.D., of the University of Bonn, will 
give courses on the Acts and the Gospel of Matthew at the University 
of Chicago during the Autumn Quarter of the present year. Professor 
Clemen is well known as a writer on the New Testament, and has pub- 
lished extensively during the past fifteen years. Among his works are 
Die Chronologie der paulinischer Briefe (1893); Die Einheitlichkeit der 
paulinischen Brieje (1894); Die Christliche Lehre von der Siinde (1897); 
Ursprung des heiligen Abendwahls (1898); Niedergejahren zu den Toten 
(1900); Die religionsgeschichtliche Methode in der Theologie (1904); 
Paulus (1904); Schleiermachers Glaubenslehre (1905); Die A postel- 
geschichte im Lichte der neueren Forschungen (1905). With his thorough 
knowledge of English, in which he has few equals among German theo- 
logians, Professor Clemen is admirably equipped to represent to American 
students modern German biblical scholarship of the best type. 
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Mose. Ein Beitrag zur Untersuchung iiber die Urspriinge der israeli- 
tischen Religion. Von Paut Voiz. ‘Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 
1907. Pp. 115. M. 3. 

What was the origin of the Israelitish religion? For some time past 
it has been thought that the answer to this question had been found. Israel 
began on a very low plane religiously, receiving at the time of the Exodus 
through Moses an impulse to a higher faith, from which it developed 
naturally and by slow stages, through the nomad religion and the peasant 
religion to the prophetic religion. It was the prophets who were the real 
authors of the lofty ethical monotheism which is the high-water mark of 
the Old Testament religion and the actual foundation of the religion of 
Jesus Christ. This answer to our question has been given most attract- 
ively and persuasively by Professor Marti in his recent book on the Reli- 
gion of the Old Testament. Why it was possible for the Israelitish religion 
to make this remarkable development is still left unexplained, how- 
ever. Indeed, Wellhausen, the great founder and leader of the 
modern school, in a passage which will probably become famous, 
makes a most candid confession of ignorance on precisely this point. 
After tracing briefly the course of the development of the religion of Israel, 
he says: “‘But even if we could trace the development more closely and 
more surely at the most only a very inadequate explanation would really 
be given. Why, for example, did not Chemosh in Moab become the god 
of righteousness and the creator of the heavens and the earth? A 
satisfactory answer to this question cannot be given.’’! 

As is well known, this answer to our question has been criticized and 
rejected in recent years by many men who have been adherents of the 
Wellhausen school and who have become dissatisfied with its conclusions. 
Mention might be made of Winckler, who has been attacking the Well- 
hausen school with great vigor in his numerous publications, and in his 
pamphlet, Religionsgeschichtler und geschichtlicher Orient, has given a 
detailed criticism of Marti’s book already mentioned. And _ besides 
Winckler’s work we have had the studies published by Gunkel and his 
associates and the significant volume by Baentsch, Altorientalischer und 


t Wellhausen, J., Die Christliche Religion: mit Einschluss der israelitisch- 
jiidischen Religion, p. 11 (‘Die Kultur der Gegenwart,” I, 4). 
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irsaelitischer Monotheismus. And to this list must now be added the little 
volume by Paul Volz which forms the occasion for the present study. Volz 
is very modest in his title. He styles his essay, Moses, “‘a contribution to 
the investigation of the origins of the Israelitish religion.” His book is 
a critical attempt to ascertain the exact position and work of Moses. He 
accepts the critical analysis of the documents of the Pentateuch and of 
the historical books, and he agrees with the majority of modern scholars 
as to the dates which are to be assigned to these documents. He also 
admits that we have no certain literary sources for the life and work of 
Moses; it cannot be claimed with any degree of conviction that Moses 
was the author of the Decalogue even in a rudimentary form. But with 
all this handicap he still affirms that it is possible to prove that Moses 
was the real founder of the worship of Yahweh as the one only God, a 
moral personality who was totally different in his character and require- 
ments from all the other gods who were worshiped by the surrounding 
peoples. In other words, Volz claims that Moses was the founder of that 
lofty ethical monotheism which has been held to be the final religious 
achievement of the prophets of the eighth and following centuries. As 
he describes him, Moses once more assumes his place as at least the equal 
of the prophets of the eighth century. He enunciated the principles which 
they took up and applied to the new conditions of their own times; they 
built upon the sure foundation which he had laid down. He was a great 
creative personality who took a position far above the religious life and 
thought of his contemporaries and marked a distinct advance in the reli- 
gious development, not of Israel alone, but of the whole race. His signifi- 
cance is to be found not so much in what he did as the organizer of a 
nation, but in his work as the founder of a religion. 

It will be well to look for a moment at the method by which Volz 
attempts to defend his hypothesis. By his attitude toward the sources, 
he can use nothing but the same material which is used by other writers 
on the subject. He is dependent upon the preprophetic literature, that is, 
in the main, the prophetic documents of the Pentateuch and the ancient 
documents of the books of Judges and Samuel particularly. But he 
maintains that the prevailing critical theory has failed to do justice to 
these documents, partly through minimizing their statements in the inter- 
ests of the theory, and partly by denying the authenticity of precisely those 
passages which breathe the lofty monotheistic spirit of the prophetic 
period. These passages are later additions made under the influence of 
the teaching of the later prophets, say many critics. No, says Volz, they 
are survivals in a hostile environment of the religious principles enun- 
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ciated by Moses. They prove that in spite of the tremendous temptation 
to degeneracy which assailed Israel, there still remained men in the nation 
who were true to the fundamental principles of the Mosaic religion and 
who sought to maintain these principles at all hazards. The exact nature 
of the struggle through which the nation passed and of the religious develop- 
ment of the period from Moses to Amos, Volz does not attempt to describe, 
for he uses his material in this essay simply to ascertain the character of 
the work of Moses. 

The difference in the conclusions which are drawn from the same 
material by different investigators naturally indicates that there must be 
fundamental differences in the presuppositions with which they approach 
the subject. The picture of the early religion of Israel which has been 
drawn by the adherents of the prevalent school of interpretation has been 
made with the use of materials taken from the remnants of Arabic heathen- 
ism. But, in view of the results of the explorations in western Asia, it 
becomes increasingly difficult to believe that this Arabic heathenism is a 
reliable authority. Babylonian civilization and religion seem to have 
permeated western Asia including Canaan, and the religious development 
of Israel must have been largely influenced by this religious culture. Hence 
even as far back as the time of Moses the Israelites must have stood on a 
far higher plane religiously than is often supposed. At first sight it might 
seem as though this fact would leave little place for the work of Moses. 
At the most he would be only a mediator who led the people of Israel to 
adopt actively and consciously the religious principles which were present, 
as it were in solution, in the religious atmosphere. And this is really 
something like the nature of his work, according to Volz. The Israelites, 
or at least some of them, actually worshiped Yahweh before the time of 
Moses. It is not to be thought that the Yahweh before Moses and the 
Yahweh after Moses were wholly heterogeneous or that the religious 
experience of Moses signified a total break with the past. The pre-Mosaic 
Yahweh and the pre-Mosaic worship of Yahweh must have been distin- 
guished from other gods and other cults by a loftier ethical character. 
But these tendencies to an ethical monotheism were all taken up and 
unified and strengthened by Moses who thus founded the true ethical 
monotheism of the Old Testament religion. His was the great creative 
personality of this early period. It has been the custom to find these 
creative personalities in the prophets, but Volz insists that their work 
cannot be explained without assuming as its antecedent an equally great 
creative personality in the earlier period and that personality was Moses. 

But perhaps the most striking presupposition in these investigations 
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of Volz is his frank insistence upon the large place which must be assigned 
to revelation in all investigations into the origin of the Old Testament 
religion. He admits the value of the purely historico-religious method 
which treats the religion of Israel as one of the religions of the human 
race and which regards all religion from its human side simply, as one of 
the expressions and manifestations of the will and purpose of man. But 
this method is inadequate, for it overlooks the fact that all true religion is 
also and distinctly a revelation of the will and purpose of God. The 
ordinary conservative view (heilsgeschichilich) which regards religion as 
purely supernatural, solely the expression and manifestation of the will 
and purpose of God, he also rejects as inadequate. He seeks to unite the 
two methods in what he calls the theological method of study which shall 
seek to deal with religion objectively as a historical phenomenon, as a 
manifestation of human thought and life, and shall also seek to estimate 
its value as a revelation of the divine activity. As Volz puts it, religion is 
inexplicable apart from the recognition of the divine activity in the soul 
of man. Why Israel’s religion reached such a lofty height of moral 
excellence, the question which Wellhausen left unanswered, Volz would 
answer by saying that it was due to the work of Moses and men like him 
to whom God communicated some true understanding of his moral char- 
acter and of his moral demands. 

It is too much to be supposed that this work of Volz will receive general 
acceptance. Its mediating position will expose it to criticism from the 
adherents of the two schools between which it seeks to mediate. Further- 
more, it cannot be supposed to have solved all the problems which it raises. 
The relation of the religion of Moses to that of the early tribes which 
worshiped Yahweh still remains obscure. The unmistakable evidences 
of the existence of a lower plane of religious life and thought in the period 
subsequent to Moses still await an explanation which shall be in harmony 
with the assumed lofty monotheism enunciated by Moses. And particu- 
larly it is a very serious question whether so strong a case can be made 
out for the Mosaic monotheism without ascribing a higher antiquity and 
a greater degree of trustworthiness to the literary sources for the Mosaic 
age. But it must be admitted that this study will give added impetus 
to the forces which are unquestionably operating to transform, if not to 
overthrow, the Graf-Wellhausen hypothesis which, for a generation now, 
has been dominant in the field of Old Testament science. 

WALTER R. BETTERIDGE 


ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Lord of Glory: A Study of the Designations of Our Lord in the 
New Testament with Special Reference to His Deiiy. By PRo- 
FESSOR BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. New York: The American 
Tract Society, 1907. Pp. xi+332. $1.50. 

Those who attempt to reproduce the opinions of Christ and the early 
church often find themselves obliged to deviate more or less from the paths 
of traditional Protestant dogma. Not so Professor Warfield of Princeton. 
He has written a book to show that the opinions of Christ and the writers 
of the New Testament on one point can find explanation only in the terms of 
Nicene theology. ‘‘We are entering,” he says, “then in part upon an expo- 
sition, in part upon an argument. We wish to learn... . how the 
writers of the New Testament were accustomed to think of Jesus; we wish 
to show that they thought of him above everything else as a Divine Person.” 
The field chosen for this purpose is the designations used for Jesus in the 
New Testament. The treatment is an exhaustive word-study. More than 
half the space is given to the Synoptic Gospels. The Fourth Gospel, though 
regarded as of equal authority with the Synoptics, is given less space, and 
the rest of the New Testament treated as corroborative of the gospel posi- 
tion. Abundant footnotes are employed, most often to sustain the positions 
taken. The result is the most exhaustive monograph which has appeared 
in English on the subject. All the cases of all words used to designate 
Christ in the New Testament are gathered and discussed. The argument 
for the divinity of Christ is put in a cumulative and very skilful way. 

The positions taken on some points at present under discussion are of 
interest. Professor Warfield finds Christ’s use of ‘‘the Son of man” 
“obviously” based on Dan. 7:13. The term is strictly messianic. It 
denotes “‘the spiritual and supernatural Messiah by way of eminence.” 
The demons who utter ‘‘voices from the spiritual world” recognize the 
purity of Jesus as over against their own impurity. ‘‘The Son of God” 
signifies, not merely a unique official relation, but a ‘“‘distinct implication 
of the supernaturalness of his person.” ‘‘Lord,” while it may sometimes 
imply authority and sovereignty, frequently expresses “‘that absolute 
sovereignty over the destinies of men which can belong to deity only,” as 
in Matt. 7:21, 22; 25:37, 44. Sometimes it denotes Jesus, not merely as 
adivine being, but as Jehovah himself (Mark 12:37; 1:3; Luke 2:11). 
Matt. 28:19 is Christ’s own affirmation of the doctrine of the Trinity. 
There is only “‘a difference of phraseology” between John and the Synop- 
tics. ‘“‘The Synoptics present Jesus Christ as God; only they do not happen 
to say ‘God’ when speaking of him.” Jesus knew himself, not merely as 
the Messiah, but as a pre-existent, divine being, the equal of God. Any 
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subordination, as in John 14:28, is most probably merely related to the 
earthly humiliation of Jesus. This is also the explanation of Paul’s hints 
of subordination; for to Paul, Jesus “‘in his essential being is just the 
great God himself.” The doctrines of the Two Natures and the eternal 
covenant of Redemption are taught by John and by our Lord as reported 
by him. Rom. 9:5 and Titus 2:13 both ascribe proper deity to Jesus. 
James and Jude are regarded as written by Christ’s kinsmen, and there- 
fore their witness is of unique value, aside from the early date of James 
(45 A.D.). James 2:1 “the Glory,” Jude 4 ‘‘Lord,” are ascriptions to 
Jesus of equality with Jehovah. 

One is impressed, after reading carefully this really fine piece of theologi- 
cal argument, with the great skill with which the New Testament writers, 
if they believed Jesus to be “‘just the great God himself,” avoided saying 
so in plain terms. Of course they believed him divine. That is evident 
on every page of the New Testament. What did the idea connote? What 
could it connote in that age? One feels the necessity of more historical 
study than has even yet been given before that question can be finally 
answered. 

One is impressed, also, with the distance at which this book is removed 
from the modern study of the Bible. Professor Warfield is familiar with 
this study. His notesshowthat. But he is not insympathy withit. Each 
word assigned to Christ is taken as his verbatim utterance, whether in the 
Synoptics or in John. In a chapter, “‘The Jesus of the Synoptics, the 
Primitive Jesus,” the writer protests with vigor against the attempt to 
present a Jesus in any way different from that of the gospels themselves. 
One position taken in this chapter is so often used as a basis of argument 
that it is perhaps worth while to turn aside for a moment to note it. It 
is that a very considerable time must elapse between the death of a religious 
leader and any notable change of estimate regarding him on the part of 
his followers. But a study of the history of religion shows that the element 
of time is of very small moment in the rise of new conceptions of a person, 
or even of myths and legends about him. New ideas arise about religious 
leaders before the grass grows on their graves. 

This book belongs to the school of traditional theological exegesis, 
and is a worthy, scholarly example of its school. It cannot but inspire 
its readers of all schools to a loftier conception of ovr Lord and a more 
careful study of his person. 


Irvinc F. Woop 


SmitH COLLEGE 
Northampton, Mass. 
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The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 
AstLEy, H. J. D. Prehistoric Archaeology and the Old Testament. Being the 

Donnellian Lectures delivered before the University of Dublin in 1906-7. En- 

larged, and with Notes and Appendices. New York: Scribners, 1908. Pp. 

x+314. $2 net. 

This is another eirenicon between science and religion and from the pen of an 
episcopal clergyman who seems familiar with the main outlines, at least, of both arch- 
aeological science and Old Testament scholarship. The book certainly deserves the 
careful reading of all interested in this important theme. 

STERNBERG, G. Die Ethik des Deuterononiums. Berlin: Trowitzsch und Sohn, 1908. 

Pp. 99. M. 2.60. 

A welcome addition to the discussion of a subject thus far little considered by 


scholars. This study of the ethics of the Book of Deuteronomy is critical, and dis- 
criminating, and worthy of the, attention of students. 


ARTICLES 
LortHousE, W. F. The Social Teaching of the Law. The Expositor, May, 1908, 

449-69. 

A suggestive survey of the Hebrew legislation from the point of view of its pro- 
visions for social welfare. The author rightly concludes that the social ideals of the 
prophets are found also in the earlier codes. 

Cook, S. A. Notes on the Dynasties of Omri and Jehu. The Jewish Quarterly 

Review, April, 1908, pp. 597-631. 

A detailed study of the sources of information for the period in question, calling 
attention to many difficulties in the records which have not as yet been sufficiently 
considered. 

Kicuuer, Fr. Jahwe und sein Volk nach Jeremia. Zeitschrift fiir die alttestament- 

liche Wissenschaft, April, 1908, pp. 81-109. 

The subject is discussed under five heads, (1) The basis of the relationship between 
Jehovah and Israel; (2) The content of that relationship; (3) The actual attitude 
of the people toward its God; (4) The dissolution of the relationship as a punishment 
for sin; (5) The renovation of Israel and the renewal of its relation to Jehovah. 
Miter, D. H. Strophenbau und Responsion in Ezechiel und den Psalmen. Wiener 

Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Vol. XXII, pp. 1-64. 

The author here subjects Ezek., chaps. 20 and 23, Ps. 78, and Jer., chaps. 7, 17, 
22, and 26, to his well-known strophic treatment. ‘The results are extremely arbi- 
trary. In reference to Ezek., chap. 20, the interesting view is set forth that the elders 
came to Ezekiel on the occasion referred to for the purpose of securing his endorse- 
ment of a project to build a temple for Jehovah in Babylonia, corresponding to that 
built by the Jews of Elephantine. 

G6érzet, G. Hizkia und Sanherib. Biblische Zeitschrijt, April, 1908, pp. 133-54- 

After a careful examination of the various Biblical and Assyrian records regarding 
Sennacherib’s campaign against Jerusalem, and with constant reference to the exten- 
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sive literature upon the subject, the author concludes that the accounts in II Kings 
18:14-16 and the Taylor Prism of Sennacherib refer to a successful invasion by the 
Assyrians in 701, while that in II Kings 18:13; 18:17-19, 37 refers to an unsuccess- 
ful expedition of Sennacherib in the days of Tirhaga, after 691 B. c. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 

Harnack, ADOLF. The Sayings of Jesus, The Second Source of St. Matthew and 
St. Luke. [Crown Theological Library New Testament Studies.] Translated 
by J. R. Wilkinson. New York: Putnam, 1908. Pp. xvi+316. 

This attractive volume presents Harnack’s recent discussion of ‘“‘Q,” the common 
discourse-source used by Matthew and Luke, to English readers. Harnack recon- 
structs this source, and declares it to be a work of the age of the apostles, perhaps 
of the apostle Matthew himself, and more ancient than Mark, for it shows no Pauline 
influence. It is unfortunate that so rigid a two-document hypothesis underlies this 
stimulating book. 

HorNER, JOSEPH. The Gospels of Matthew and Luke. A Vindication of Their 
Agreement and Accuracy as to Certain Dates and Orders of Events. Pittsburgh, 
1907. Privately Printed. Pp. 68. 

For the most part a discussion on Quirinius and the enrolment of Luke 2:1, 2, 
and a criticism of Ramsay’s Was Christ Born in Bethlehem? The writer can see no 
difficulty in the governorship of Quirinius, and considers a twenty-year enrolment 
cycle better attested and more pertinent than the fourteen-year cycle now so well 
established by the papyri. 

Morcan, G. CAMPBELL. The Parables of the Kingdom. New York: F. H. Revell 
Co., 1907. Pp. 221. $1 net. 

Ten striking discourses on the parables of Matt., chap. 13, and the para- 
bolic method of Jesus, as set forth in that chapter. 

Ho.itzMaANnn, H. J. Evangelium, Briefe und Offenbarung des Johannes. [Hand- 
Commentar zum Neuen Testament, vierter Band.] Dritte, neubearbeitete 
Auflage, besorgt von W. BAvER. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1908. Pp. xiii+504. Bound, 
M. 11. 

Holtzmann’s important commentary on the Gospel, Epistles and Revelation of 
John appears in a new edition, revised by W. Bauer. The Fourth Gospel is assigned 
to the early years of the second century, and has some connection with the Elder 
John of Ephesus, who as a member of the primitive church may be the voucher behind 
this gospel. I John is from the same hand; II and III John are not. The Revela- 
tion belongs to the last years of the first century and is propably not pseudonymous 
but from the hand of the Elder John himself. 

CAMPBELL, JAMES M. Paul the Mystic. A Study in Apostolic Experience. [Crown 
Theological Library.] New York: Putnam, 1908. Pp. vit+285. $1.50 net. 
Dr. Campbell finds in Paul a thorough religious mystic, and gives us a stimulating 

and interesting study of Paul’s experience and teaching from this point of view. 

Masir, Henry C. How Does the Death of Christ Save Us? Or, The Ethical 
Energy of the Cross. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1908. 
Pp. 160. 50 cents net. 

A strong evangelical putting of the old view of the atonement. Christ’s death 
was, as Dr. Mabie puts it, “‘vicario-vital” (p. 79). 

ARTICLES 
Orr, JAMEs. The Resurrection of Jesus. V. Expositor, May, 1908, pp. 428-49. 


Professor Orr argues strongly for the historical character of the bodily resurrec- 
tion of Jesus on the third day, against Holtzmann, Lake, and Meyer. 
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BERNARD, J. H. St. Paul’s Doctrine of the Resurrection. A Study of I Corinthians, 

Chap. 15. I. Jbid., May, 1908, pp. 403-16. 

Dr. Bernard begins a detailed discussion of Paul’s great argument for the resur- 
rection of believers, pointing out that the Corinthians did not deny the resurrection 
of Christ, that Paul made this the guarantee of the believer’s resurrection, and that 
Paul’s reference to the “sowing” of the body does not mean its burial. 

Ross, G. A. Jounston. “That Form of Doctrine’: An Appeal. Jbid., pp. 469-75. 

“That form of doctrine” (Rom. 6:17) means the Christian moral tradition in 
which all the ideals and duties of religion are implicit. 

DENNEY, JAMES. He that Came by Water and by Blood. Jbid., 1908, pp. 416-28. 

This description of the historical Jesus, by his most characteristic experiences, 
baptism and passion, suggests not only the sacraments of baptism and communion, 
with their testimony, but the historical reality of those experiences in the life of Christ, 
and their practical significance for his followers. 

ZAHN, THEODOR. Neue Bruchstiicke nichtkanonischer Evangelien. Neue Kirch- 

liche Zeitschrijt, XIX, 5, pp. 370-86. 

Zahn holds the author of the new Oxyrhynchus gospel fragment to have been 
altogether ignorant of the temple and its arrangements. Its appearance in Egypt 
suggests connection with the Gospel according to the Egyptians, but this cannot 
be established. 

Howortn, H. H. The Origin and Authority of the Biblical Canon according to the 

Continental Reformers. The Journal of Theological Studies, January, 1908, 

pp. 188-230. 

The second instalment of a series of three articles on this subject. They are 
packed with information, and contain many citations from the original documents. 


RELATED SUBJECTS 
BOOKS 
MERRILL, SELAH. Ancient Jerusalem. Chicago: F. H. Revell Co., 1908. Pp. 419. $6. 

Dr. Merrill’s extended residence in Jerusalem has given him extraordinary oppor- 
tunities to study its topography and archaeology, to the literature of which subjects 
this volume is an important contribution. Dr. Merrill begins with Jerusalem 
in the time of Titus, for which Josephus affords somewhat detailed evidence, and seeks 
to work back from that point. His views on many points are striking, and his presen- 
tation is original and interesting. Numerous excellent plans and plates further enrich 
the volume. 

BREASTED, J. H. A History of the Ancient Egyptians. [The Historical Series for 

Bible Students.] With four maps and three plans. New York: Scribner, 1908. 

Pp. xiii+469. $1.25. 

Students of oriental history will welcome Professor Breasted’s short history, 
based, like his larger one, directly upon original sources, but condensed to the pro- 
portions of a convenient manual, and admirably adapted for class use. The most 
recent discoveries, such as Dr. Breasted’s finding of Gem-Aton in Nubia, and the 
discovery of the Hittite capital at Boghaz Koi in Asia Minor contribute additional 
elements of interest and value to this notable book. 

VO6LTER, DANIEL. Die ilteste Predigt aus Rom. (Der sogenannte zweite Clemens- 

brief.) Neu untersucht. [Die apostolischen Vater, II.] Leiden: Brill, 1908. 

Pp. vii+71. M. 1.50. 

In harmony with Volter’s general theory that I Clement, The Shepherd, I Peter, 
and James are developments through interpolation from originals representing a 
“Christianity without Christ,” i. e., practically the Old Testament religion, univers- 
alistically interpreted and reduced to “its religio-moral kernel,’ he now takes up 
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II Clement, maintaining on grounds mostly subjective that its earliest form, including 
the bulk of chaps. 1-18, was a Roman homily of ca. 135 A. D., and that this was 
rewrought and enlarged and sent as a letter to Corinth between 150 and 160 A. D. 


CHar.LEs, R. H. The Greek Versions of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. 
Edited from nine MSS. Together with the variants of the Armenian and Sla- 
vonic Versions, and some Hebrew Fragments. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1908. 
Pp. Ix+324. £1 net. 

The Testaments of the Patriarchs originated in Hebrew about 100 years before 
Christ, and in the first century A. D., after sustaining some interpolation, passed into 
two Greek translations, which in turn received Christian interpolations, and were 
subsequently put into Armenian and later into Slavonic. With a full exhibit of the 
manuscript readings Professor Charles now publishes a critical Greek text with a 
discussion of the manuscripts and versions, and an excellent Greek index. 


GrtTZMACHER, GEORG. Hieronymus. Eine biographische Studie zur alten Kirchen- 
geschichte. Dritter Band: Sein Leben and seine Schriften von 400 bis 420. 
[Studien zur Geschichte der Theologie und der Kirche.] Berlin: Trowitzsch, 
1908. Pp. viii+293. 3 vols., bound, M. 24.50. 

Griitzmacher’s biography of Jerome reaches its conclusion with this third volume, 
covering the eventful time from the Origenist controversy until the death of Jerome. 
His work, of which the first volume appeared in 1901, constitutes probably the most 
important study of Jerome thus far published, and throws a flood of light upon a 
momentous period of Christian history. 

Faunce, D. W. The Mature Man’s Difficulties with his Bible. Philadelphia: 
American Baptist Publication Society, 1908. Pp. 200. 75 cents, net. 

A book containing many good things. But on the whole it must be pronounced 
inadequate to its purpose. ‘The author does not fully grasp the difficulties occasioned 
to the Bible student by the modern scientific world-view. ‘The only way in which 
to meet these problems is with an equally scientific view of the character and func- 
tion of the Scriptures. This is lacking in this booklet. To those not fully awake 
to the whole significance of the newer philosophy and criticism this book will prob- 
ably be useful. But Hammurabi was not “king of the Amorites”’ (p. 94). 
BLOOMFIELD, M. The Religion of the Veda, The Ancient Religion of India. New 

York: Putnams, 1908. Pp. xv +300. 

The results of the life-long study of a leading authority in this department pre- 
sented in concise and interesting form. A worthy successor to the list of notable 


volumes thus far included in the series of “American Lectures on the History of 
Religions.” 
SmyTH, NEWMAN. Passing Protestantism and Coming Catholicism. New York: 

Scribners, 1908. Pp. 209. $1.00 net. 

Under this somewhat sensational title the author discusses in three alliterative 
chapters, I: “Passing Protestantism,”’ II: “Mediating Modernism,” III: “Coming 
Catholicism,” the thesis that the intensely individualistic spirit which has charac- 
terized and inspired Protestantism is already yielding place and must finally succumb 
to the growing demand for the “unity of the spirit inthe bond of peace.” The style 
is pleasing and forceful and with the timeliness of the theme will doubtless give the 
book a wide reading. 
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